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To our Readers 


We nearly always learn something when putting 

a number of the review together and this month we 
learnt a lot which we now pass on to you. You, 

| perhaps, will get the feeling we had, as we read and 
sorted out manuscripts about the Iron Curtain 
| world — a feeling of horror but even more a feeling 
of uneasiness such as might come from wandering 
about in a psychiatric ward. It is not only that all 

' this is happening, but in a certain sense it is use- 
less, it doesn’t work and there is an element of sheer 

_ buffoonery in the macabre events. People are always 
quoting Orwell and Koestler and, of course, those 

| writers come back nearly every month. But we were 
| also reminded of Scott-King’s Modern Europe. And 
even more still of Dostoievsky, the great master of 


' macabre buffoonery. 


Our ways of killing people are different. The 
wicked motorist is pressing hard on his accelerator. 
Yet we feel that most of us — you, our readers, and 

_we of our editorial staff — are trying not to kill 
| people. This is also an aspect of humanism. 
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Russia: The Last Pillar 


Richard Lowenthal 


seizure of power in November 1917, the Soviet Union 

has been launched on yet another social revolution — on 
yet another turn of the wheel, that is, of that permanent revolu- 
tion from above by which the rule of the Communist party is 
maintained. That and nothing less is the meaning of the dra- 
matic victory scored by Mr Khrushchev over his opponents in 
the presidium of the Party. 

It is obvious to all that by eliminating his chief rivals Mr 
Khrushchev has ended the fiction of the ‘collective leadership’ 
and restored the primacy of the head of the Party machine, 
familiar from Stalin’s time. It is equally obvious that he has 
done so in the name of new policies — policies for which he claims 
that they amount neither to a return to Stalin’s system nor to a 
repudiation of the main line of the Stalinist tradition, but to a 
bold advance forward from Stalinism. What is not yet generally 
understood is just what these new policies are. 

Yet it seems to me that the signs are plain enough for all to 
read. Mr Khrushchev’s primary objective is neither ‘destaliniza- 
tion’ nor ‘decentralization’, and least of all ‘democratization’. It 
is nothing less than the ending of the dualism of Party and State 
machine by which the Soviet Union has been governed for the 
past four decades — the institution of direct rule over the 
country, including direct management of its economy, by 
Party secretaries. The Soviet State is to ‘wither away’ at last, as 
Lenin promised — but only in the technical sense of having its 
bureaucracy no longer controlled, but replaced by that of the 
Party. 

It is a tremendous undertaking, without example even in the 
annals of modern totalitarianism, and it may fail. But let us first 
examine the evidence that it has started. 


(): the eve of the fortieth anniversary of the Bolshevik 


* * *” 


For the past two months the Soviet Union has been without a 
‘government’ in the traditional sense of the term. Not only have 
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twenty-five industrial ministries been dissolved. Not only have 
the prime ministers of the fifteen constituent republics been 
granted membership in the all-union government, thus making 
it a representative rather than an executive body. But the life 
and soul of the government, the ‘inner cabinet’ of deputy prime 
ministers, has disappeared, and nothing has taken its place — 
nothing, that is, on the governmental plane. Some of the former 
deputy premiers have become sectional heads in the reorganized 
Gosplan (the State Planning Commission); five leading ones, 
who were also members of the Party presidium,* have been de- 
moted as a result of Khrushchev’s purge. Only the everlasting 
Mikoyan and the new head of Gosplan, Y. Y. Kuzmin, are left 
with the title of ‘first deputy premiers’. 

It may be objected that the real policy-making body was, 
after all, the Party presidium all the time. Consider, then, the 
changes in the composition of the presidium. It has now been 
inflated to comprise 15 voting members and g candidates ~ in- 
cluding all the 8 members of the Party’s central secretariat. 
Only once before had the presidium reached even larger size — 
after Stalin’s last party congress in November 1952, when 25 
full members and 11 candidates were elected. But in that body 
of 36, the 10 members of the secretariat and 3 provincial Party 
secretaries were balanced by 12 deputy premiers and 4 other 
ministers of the Union government, with premier Stalin and 
deputy premier Malenkov combining functions in the govern- 
ment and the Party secretariat. In the new presidium of 24, 8 
members of the central secretariat, together with the first secre- 
taries of Leningrad, Gorki and Sverdlovsk, of the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Latvia, Georgia and Uzbekistan add up to 16 
representatives of the Party machine, while the Union govern- 
ment is only presented by premier Bulganin, deputy premier 
Mikoyan, Marshal Zhukov and Ministers Pervukhin and Kosy- 
gin. The balance is gone; the men who are formally charged to 
carry on the government are not in a position decisively to in- 
fluence policy. 

This disorganization and demotion of the government is, of 
course, the direct consequence of Mr Khrushchev’s scheme for 
the reorganization of economic planning. The need for such a 
reorganization was recognized on all sides; its direction was 
bitterly contested — indeed it formed one of the two central 
issues in the struggle between Mr Khrushchev and his oppo- 
nents. It was the critics of Mr Khrushchev who first raised the 
* Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, Pervukhin and Saburov. 
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demand for an overhaul of the planning machinery (as well as a 
revision of current plans) last December, when his authority 
stood lowest on the morrow of the Polish and Hungarian events. 
They called for more realistic targets, better co-ordination and 
less disturbance of the plan by sudden ‘campaigns’ — in fact, for 
more rationality and less propaganda; and they won, besides 
some investment cuts, the creation of a greatly strengthened 
‘State Economic Commission’ of high-powered economic ad- 
ministrators which was to submit its reform proposals in 
February. Yet by February, Mr Khrushchev was politically on 
top again; he and not Mr Pervukhin, the chairman of the Com- 
mission, proposed the reforms and got approval for an outline 
suggesting the creation of regional planning organs under con- 
trol of the Party. Between then and March goth, when Khrush- 
chev published his theses, that idea had hardened into the pro- 
posal to make the regional ‘Councils for National Economy’ the 
‘basic link’ in the new planning machinery under the Gosplan, 
and to abolish the industrial ministries of the Union, and even 
of the national republics, altogether. 

At its first appearance, this proposal was widely interpreted 
outside Russia as a step towards ‘decentralization’ of the 
economy in the Yugoslav sense, however strongly Khrushchev 
himself denied this intention; nor was it recognized that the 
sudden switch from the recent strengthening of the State Eco- 
nomic Commission to its replacement by a Gosplan with in- 
creased powers was due to the objections raised against Khrush- 
chev’s scheme by the experienced economic administrators 
attached to the former. But as the scheme was presented to the 
Supreme Soviet in May (with minor amendments preserving, 
for the time being and with reduced powers, a few industrial 
ministries in the Union and Republican Governments), and as 
the Economic Councils came to be appointed subsequently, two 
things became clear: that none of Khrushchev’s presidium 
colleagues concerned with economic administration had sup- 
ported him in the discussion, and that the key positions in the 
new economic councils were generally held by Party secretaries 
— usually the second secretaries of the regions concerned. What 
had started as a drive for more economic rationality had turned 
into a drive for more direct Party rule in the economic field. 

Nor was this at all inconsistent with Mr Khrushchev’s 
record. Ever since he took over as first secretary of the Party, 
he had been noteworthy for his attention to technical economic 
detail — to methods of sowing potatoes, to the value of planting 
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maize for fodder, and to the advantages of building with con- 
crete. There had, of course, been Western observers who hailed 
him on that account as a practical man who had no time for 
ideological nonsense and who was turning the Communist Party 
into'a kind of glorified polytechnic. Yet against this, there was 
the evidence of his passion for foreign travel and speechmaking — 
the evidence, in fact, that he is a primitive but perfectly genuine 
believer in the Leninist concept of World Revolution. The ideal 
he put before the young generation of apparachiki was that of a 
man who would combine a universal competence in the techni- 
cal problems of production with a perfect Marxist-Leninist 
understanding of the international scene. It may be a difficult 
ideal to fulfil, but there is no reason to doubt that Mr Khrush- 
chev holds it sincerely. In one and the same speech at the 
Twentieth Party Congress last year, he developed the advantages 
of taking power by such ‘legal’ and ‘parliamentary’ methods as 
in Czechoslovakia in 1948, and suggested that Party regional 
secretaries ought to be paid salaries in proportion to the produc- 
tion successes of their regions! The latter proposal seemed 
strange enough at a time when a formal separation of Party and 
administration was still the official doctrine; it makes perfect 
sense in the framework of Khrushchev’s revolution. 


* * * 


But does the revolution itself make sense? Mr Khrushchev is 
turning the top-heavy administrative machinery of a gigantic 
command economy upside down. He is breaking overnight the 
customary links, thus clogging the well-worn channels of com- 
mand; he is driving all the most competent higher administra- 
tors into frantic opposition without arousing enthusiasm from 
the managers in the field, who will still be under strict orders, 
but from new and usually less competent though somewhat 
nearer people. He is, in short, running the risk of destroying the 
over-complicated mechanism of detailed planning from the 
centre, without daring to replace it by bold reliance on market 
forces and managerial initiative within a broadly planned 
framework. And he is taking sole responsibility for the conse- 
quences — even to the point of appointing one of his assistants 
from the Party secrciariat, a man without high-level experience 
of decision-making, as head of Gosplan and first deputy 
premier! 

Why, then, did he do it? The old planning system was cer- 
tainly creaking, but its crisis was not desperate. True, ever since 
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the immediate post-war reconstruction was over, the rates of 
Soviet industrial growth had gradually slowed down; that was 
inevitable as the phase of ‘primitive accumulation’ had ended, 
as industry could no longer rely on a steady influx of new 
millions of workers from the countryside, and as even natural 
population growth had slowed down. It had been common 
ground among the post-Stalin leaders that such a situation re- 
quired increased attention to the raising of output per man- 
shift, and hence increased reliance on incentives rather than 
coercion; the gradual transformation of the labour camps into 
forced settlements of ‘free’ workers and the material concessions 
to both workers and peasants had their origin here. For the 
same reasons there was certainly growing pressure to cut out the 
shocking bureaucratic waste of the command economy, to im- 
prove cost accounting and decentralize the power of decision. 
There was pressure, in other words, to move towards greater 
economic rationality by adopting a broadly planned market 
economy, as the Yugoslavs had done as early as 1952. But that 
is not what Khrushchev is now doing. 

Must we explain his scheme, then, purely in terms of the 
struggle for personal power? The ‘rational’ solution, with its 
greater scope for the managers, might have appealed to Malen- 
kov and some of the ‘technocrats’ in the Economic Commission ; 
the old ‘Stalinists’, like Molotov and Kaganovich, would have 
tended to defend the old forms of centralized departmental con- 
trol. Did Khrushchev devise his scheme with its reliance on his 
Own appointees and natural supporters, the regional Party 
secretaries, as the best means to defeat both groups of opponents 
and secure full control? That, I believe, is at least part of the 
truth; for even though the urgency of the economic situation 
was not desperate, that of Mr Khrushchev’s personal situation 
last winter obviously was. 

At the December plenum, Malenkov and the Stalinist ‘Con- 
servatives’ seem to have united in blaming Khrushchev’s rash 
advances to Tito and his ‘destalinization’ speech for having 
lowered Russia’s international authority and produced the up- 
heaval in Eastern Europe. Khrushchev had his back to the wall, 
and may have been saved only by Chinese support for his view 
that the unity of the Soviet bloc could not be restored by a 
simple return to Stalin’s ‘Great Power Chauvinism’, and that a 
precarious compromise with Gomulka which maintained unity 
in foreign policy was preferable to another Hungary nearer 
home. He saw that unless he got rid of his opponents, his op- 
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ponents would sooner or later get rid of him; and just as Stalin 
took the great foreign policy defeat of his early years — the 
break-up of the alliance between the Chinese Communists and 
the Kuomintang in 1927 — as a signal to force the surrender or 
expulsion of his critics in that same year, so Khrushchev may 
have resolved to force an issue of his own choice as soon as he 
got a chance. It was, then, the crucial decisions demanded by 
the East European revolution of last autumn that led to irre- 
concilable conflict within the ‘collective leadership’, and thus 
made the present crisis inevitable. The planning reform was the 
issue chosen by Khrushchev himself for fighting it out. But it 
plainly raised even more resistance than Khrushchev had 
expected; and the question remains how so risky, so patently 
irrational a scheme could win at all against such strongly en- 
trenched opposition. 

The answer is, in my view, that a ‘rational’ solution of the 
problem of economic planning was — and is — in conflict with the 
interests of single-party rule. Mr Khrushchev chose this issue 
for the decisive inner-party struggle, and won on it because his 
policy coincides with the Party’s interest in preserving its power 
in the new industrial society it has helped to create. 

A genuine economic ‘decentralization’, the granting of free- 
dom for managerial initiative and the forces of supply and de- 
mand, would deprive the Party of a tremendous lever of power 
over the new managerial class. It would strengthen the sense — 
which has inevitably grown with the growth of a modern in- 
dustry, army and administration — that the Party is a kind of 
parasitic appendix to this modern society, no longer needed for 
its proper functioning. If accompanied — as it must be in order 
to create a genuine market economy — by the abolition of forced 
agricultural deliveries, it would reduce the Party’s power over 
the peasants to the same extent. (When both steps were taken 
in Yugoslavia, the managerial class was still very weak, but the 
growth in peasant self-confidence and independence proved 
very marked and led fairly soon to a dissolution of most 
collective farms. The difference was, of course, that the pressure 
towards economic rationality in the Yugoslav situation was 
much more severe than in Russia to-day.) 

The Soviet Communist Party has been concerned with this 
problem of the new industrial upper class ever since it emerged 
from the first five-year-plan. At that time, in 1934, the Party 
still contained many of the old revolutionaries from the working 
class and pre-war intelligentsia, while the new upper class had 
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developed largely outside the Party. It was the basic function of 
Stalin’s blood purge of the ’thirties to overcome this dis- 
crepancy ; by eliminating the traditional revolutionary element 
from the Party and driving the new bureaucracy into its fold, 
he created a personal union between the organ of power and the 
class of privilege. Once the profiteers of the revolution had 
joined the Jacobin club, there could be no more Thermidor! 

Twenty years later, history has shown that despite the per- 
sonal union between the ruling party and the governing bureau- 
cracy, the division of function remains a source of conflict. The 
manager and economic administrator, even though a Party 
member, tends to think in terms of personal security, social 
stability and economic rationality: confident in his own com- 
petence, he feels sure he could hold an equal job even if there 
was no Party — and perhaps with less troublesome interference. 
The Party secretary or editor, even though a privileged bureau- 
crat, tends to think in terms of power and its ideological justifi- 
cation: hesees industry and the Army, the whole modern Soviet 
society, as the creation of the Party, and the end of Party control 
to him would be the end of everything. Yet with the passage of 
time since the Revolution and with the discredit that has fallen 
on the Party thanks to its purges, turns and abuses, and, lately, 
thanks to the shock of the East European revolt, his outlook has 
become less typical and more isolated. 

Now Mr Khrushchev is trying once again to bridge the gap — 
if a union of persons was not enough a union of functions must 
be created. No doubt he hopes to get along without a blood 
purge of comparable scale; though Malenkov and Molotov 
have been attacked for forming an ‘anti-Party group’ and, 
more ominously, for their share in the frame-ups of the past, the 
recalcitrant economic bureaucrats are not yet being pilloried as 
‘enemies of the people’. But what will he do if his scheme breaks 
down? 

* ~ * 

Before we go further it may be useful to try and relate our 
analysis to the discussion on the over-all trends of Soviet society 
now in progress among Western students of the problem. 
Leaving aside the optimists of ‘democratization’ and the pro- 
fessional Cassandras who look at every change in the Soviet 
orbit as mere ‘trickery’ designed to deceive the unwary, there 
remain two principal serious approaches. On one side are those 
who argue that the growth of a modern industrial society with 
universal literacy and widespread technical competence, and of 
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a self-confident new upper and middle class, will exert a pres- 
sure towards more rational methods of rule that is ultimately 
bound to prove irresistible — that as society matures and revolu- 
tionary fervour subsides, the régime itself is bound to ‘mellow’. 
On the other side are those who stress the unique character of 
the Totalitarian Party régime which reacts to all social pressures 
not by either giving in or resisting change, but by manipulating 
the inevitable changes in such a way as to preserve its own 
power and dynamism — in a manner, that is, that remains revo- 
lutionary and ‘irrational’ from a purely economic point of 
view. 

What we have said so far constitutes an implicit criticism of 
the first-named approach. It is the ‘irrational’ Khrushchev with 
his Party bosses, not the ‘rational’ Malenkov with his managers 
and economic administrators, who has won the latest round; 
and the reason is to be found precisely in the logic of self- 
preservation of the Party régime, which, after forty years, still 
remains a revolutionary régime in its origin and justification. 
Revolutionary régimes do not ‘mellow’; they continue until 
they are overthrown and their social and economic results in- 
corporated into a different kind of régime. The people may long 
have lost their faith in the revolutionary shibboleths; the Party 
cannot abandon its ideology without abandoning power. It 
maintains this power by using it to twist society into an arti- 
ficial, preconceived pattern, by allowing none of its basic classes 
to settle down in stability and security, by reacting to every 
pressure from growing social forces with another turn of the 
screw of permanent revolution from above. After the recovery 
of peasant agriculture in the ’twenties, the forced collectiviza- 
tion; after the rise of a new managerial class in the ’thirties, the 
blood purge; after the new consolidation of this class in the 
*fifties following Stalin’s death, Khrushchev’s move towards 
direct Party rule. ... 

Yet there is something dangerously one-sided also in this pic- 
ture. The Party, after all, is not God; if it does make history, it 
cannot do so arbitrarily. Not all the changes to which it reacts 
were foreseen in its theory; not all the measures it takes were 
part of its original programme. If it seeks to respond to every 
pressure in such a way as to preserve its power, there is no pre- 
ordained guarantee that it will always succeed in doing so. The 
true history of the Soviet system is certainly not that of the auto- 
matic modification of the régime by outside social and economic 
forces, but neither is it that of the pure unfolding of the grand 
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design of the totalitarian régime: it is the history of dynamic 
interaction between the logic of economic and social growth and 
the logic of totalitarianism — an interaction which frequently 
takes the form of conflict, and in which measures taken in order 
to preserve the régime may well have the unforeseen effect to 
undermine it. The Party, we said, cannot mellow; but it may 
fail. 
* - - 

Let us now apply this ‘dialectical’ approach to the history of 
the past four years. On the morrow of Stalin’s death, the Party 
was at its lowest point in vitality and prestige; Mr Malenkov, 
when faced by the ‘collective’ with the choice between leader- 
ship of the Government or of the Party machine, seems volun- 
tarily to have preferred the premiership, and the initiative 
passed for a time to State organs. (In the Party presidium as 
then reconstructed there was only one member of the central 
secretariat among its ten members and four candidates —- Mr 
Khrushchev — and only two provincial secretaries, while besides 
Premier Malenkov those fourteen included four ‘first deputy 
premiers’, three other deputy premiers and one more minister — 
an unbalance as strong as the present one, but in the opposite 
direction !) 

But while Malenkov busied himself to restore confidence and 
keep the economy going by material concessions, Khrushchev 
set to work to revive the Party. The most urgent condition for 
this was the downgrading of the secret police which, by being 
used as the instrument of Stalin’s personal rule, had come to 
exert power over the constituted Party organs. The execution of 
Beria and Abakumov and the accompanying campaign enabled 
Khrushchev gradually to reassert the primacy of the Party ma- 
chine, to oust Malenkov from the premiership, and finally at 
the Twentieth Congress to pack the Central Committee with 
own nominees. 

Yet at this very same congress Khrushchev was made aware 
of the extent of the accumulated social pressure for greater se- 
curity and stability — a pressure that had got a chance to make 
itself felt after the downgrading of the secret police, and that 
was now turned on the Party itself — largely from inside. Would 
not the revival of the Party, and of the control of the first secre- 
tary over the Central Committee, eventually lead to the rise of 
another Stalin with all the well-remembered horrors of his rule? 
So strong was this fear that Khrushchev had to appease it with 
a triple moral guarantee. First, by his ‘secret’ speech he ‘dis- 
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closed’ Stalin’s methods and explicitly disowned the doctrine 
on which the blood purges were based — the theory of the 
‘sharpening of the class struggle’ with every progress in the 
construction of ‘Socialism’, which could conveniently be used 
to discover new ‘class enemies’ for every new phase in the per- 
manent revolution. Second, he allowed the opponents which he 
had already politically defeated - Malenkov over the question 
of economic policy, Molotov over the concessions to Yugoslavia 
and the satellites and the partial disavowal of Stalin — to be re- 
elected to the Party presidium, although in his new, hand- 
picked Central Committee he could have prevented their elec- 
tion even then. Third, he had the head of the Army, Marshal 
Zhukov (who had become deputy war minister when Stalin 
died and war minister when Malenkov fell), elected to the pre- 
sidium as a candidate — an unprecedented concession to the 
political weight of the Army. 

The essential point is that all these concessions were not made 
for strictly inner-Party reasons: they amounted to a peace offer 
to the nation’s leading strata, and to the other pillars of the ad- 
ministration, by the Party machine. They were, in fact, assured 
that if they put up with the restored primacy of the Party ma- 
chine, there would be no more insecurity, no more hunt for 
‘enemies’, no return to paranoia as a system of government; 
there would, on the contrary, be a respectful hearing for the 
spokesmen of the economic bureaucracy and the Army within 
the highest Party councils. The ‘compromise’, such as it was, 
was reflected in the balance within the new Party presidium. 
Among eleven members and six candidates, there were eight 
government members (Bulganin, six deputy premiers and Zhu- 
kov), five members of the central secretariat and two provincial 
Party secretaries. 

It is this compromise which Khrushchev has now torn up, 
this balance which he has shattered. The truce between the 
Party machine and Soviet society is broken; the permanent 
revolution is on again. Rather than submit to the gradual 
erosion of the Party’s primacy by the economic bureaucracy, 
which a rational solution of the planning problems would have 
implied, Mr Khrushchev has preferred to declare war on the 
economic bureaucracy and attempt direct Party rule in eco- 
nomic life. 

Now, as at the Twentieth Congress, it was the Party machine 
that decided the outcome. But the two opposite decisions — then 
for a compromise in order to restore confidence, now for tearing 
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it up in order to prevent the gradual undermining of Party rule 
— are not just the result of Khrushchev’s Machiavellian trickery: 
they express a genuine dilemma. The social pressures have be- 
come stronger, after all, with the growth of a modern industrial 
society. The road of concessions leads ultimately to the Thermi- 
dor. The road of open defiance of the new social forces leads to 
the Party’s growing isolation. 

Traditionally, Soviet administration has rested on four main 
hierarchical pillars — the Party machine, the secret police, the 
economic bureaucracy and the Army. Throughout the history of 
the Soviet Union they have all been represented in varying pro- 
portions in the highest policy-making organ, the Politburo or 
Party presidium, though until last year the Army was repre- 
sented only by a political minister. After Beria’s fall, the down- 
graded secret police ceased to have top-level representation; 
now the spokesmen of the economic bureaucracy have dis- 
appeared. Khrushchev and his Party bosses are left alone with 
the representative of the last pillar — the Army. 


* * * 


It has been hinted by Soviet sources, and stated outright by 
Western commentators, that Marshal Zhukov played a decisive 
réle in the latest battle for power. Even assuming that the semi- 
official account of Mr Khrushchev’s loss of a majority in the 
Party presidium is true — and it is quite conceivable that there 
was a last desperate rallying of resistance on the eve of the final 
coming into force of Mr Khrushchev’s scheme, scheduled for 
July 1st — there was hardly more required of the Marshal than 
to sit quiet. In the absence of intervention by outside force, a 
struggle between the majority of the presidium and the secre- 
tariat was bound to end with the victory of the latter, because 
the secretariat could always rely on the Khrushchevite majority 
of the Central Committee. Yet even Mr Khrushchev’s oppo- 
nents, being lifelong Party men, would probably have recoiled 
from calling for Army intervention in order to get rid of the first 
secretary before the Central Committee could be convened. If 
they had tried and failed, they certainly would not have got 
away with an expulsion from the Central Committee. 

The Marshal, then, was not called upon explicitly to decide 
between the Party leaders; but everybody knew that he could 
have swayed the decision — that he had become the implicit 
arbiter of their dispute. By choosing not to act, by demon- 
strating his loyalty to the Party statute as handled by the 
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machine, he justified the confidence placed in him by Khrush- 
chev, who has allowed him persistently to reduce the réle of the 
Army political administration at a time when Party control was 
being strengthened in every other sphere. As a result, the former 
dualism between the various branches of State administration 
on one side, and the Party organs controlling them on the other, 
is coming to be replaced by a dualism of a very different kind — 
between a party directly running the other branches of govern- 
ment and a virtually independent army united to it at the top! 

The risks of this arrangement are obvious. They must appear 
even higher when it is recalled that the unity of the Party 
leadership is by no means assured even now. One of the most 
sinister consequences of Mr Khrushchev’s costly victory is the 
breakdown of the mutual amnesty which the leaders had 
originally granted each other for their participation in Stalin’s 
crimes. As late as Khrushchev’s ‘secret’ speech, the réle of the 
other surviving leaders in Stalin’s murderous purges was hushed 
up almost as well as Khrushchev’s own. Now, Malenkov has 
been attacked for his share in the 1949 ‘Leningrad affair’, and 
Molotov and Kaganovich for their participation in the purges 
of the ’thirties. These look like opening moves in a struggle to 
the death; and they may well be supplemented by new charges 
of sabotage if Mr Khrushchev’s scheme results in economic 
breakdown. 

But could the Soviet Union of to-day stand even a partial 
repetition of the horrors of twenty years ago? Could a party 
which has once before gone through it all, has admitted how 
callously the charges were faked and how brutally the confes- 
sions were extorted, and has now fatally weakened its links with 
the leading strata of the country, impose another blood purge at 
this stage? Would not the call for a strong man who could stop 
the bloodshed and the ideological nonsense and restore law and 
order become irresistible if addressed to the only possible 
candidate for that réle — the head of the Army? 

Revolutions have ended in this way before now. We cannot, 
of course, forecast that the Soviet régime must go the same way. 
But we can state that the dilemma of the Party régime has 
reached a stage where every measure taken to ensure its survival 
increases the danger to it from another quarter. By knocking 
away the other pillars — the secret police and the economic 
bureaucracy — the régime has dangerously reduced its own sta- 
bility. The last pillar may well outlive the collapse of the 
building. 
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Hungary: Tanks v. Workers 


Paul Ignotus 


lasted, called by practically everybody in Hungary a 
‘Revolution’. Revolutionary marches were sung, revolu- 
tionary slogans from history were quoted, and ‘Revolutionary 
Councils’ took charge everywhere. No one I knew doubted the 
legitimacy of this use of the word until Cardinal Mindszenty, in 
his broadcast on the eve of the last Russian occupation of Buda- 
pest, declared that ‘what took place was not a revolution but a 
fight for freedom’. The trend of this distinction, coming from 
him, was obvious. There may have been others who took his 
line but there was no opportunity to testify their numbers. 
Anyhow the Kaddr Government, imposed by the Russians, 
gradually joined in the Cardinal’s horror of the word ‘revolu- 
tion’ as applied to the Hungarian rising. Their first declaration 
still contained some sop to the patriotic feeling of the Hungarian 
masses — and indeed to Kadar himself as a former member of 
the Imre Nagy Government — when it stated that at the begin- 
ning of the rising, October 23rd, there had really been revolu- 
tionary, patriotic and democratic issues involved in the struggle 
of the rebels, but that later the counter-revolutionaries had 
taken over, and the coalition Government had merely been 
their puppet. This qualified acceptance of the national revolu- 
tionary aims later disappeared from their vocabulary. Most in- 
fluential in making it disappear was, perhaps, the renewed réle 
of Jézséf Révai, formerly the ideological dictator of Hungary, 
to-day the only well-known Stalinist still holding a post in the 
leading set-up. As I write, it has been announced from hitherto 
unconfirmed sources that, as a result of the recent Kremlin 
purge, his arrest is being demanded with an increasing vigour 
in Budapest. Certainly he tried his best to re-Stalinize Hungary 
after the defeat of the revolution. In the newspaper columns put 
at his disposal he published several articles denouncing not only 
the liberally and nationally minded Communists led by Imre 
Nagy but also Kadar and his entourage (whom, in spite of their 
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complete subservience to Russian power, it would be a grave 
mistake to consider as part of the Stalin-Rakosi set-up). In his 
efforts to overthrow the Government, Révai failed; and in view 
of the recent changes in the U S S R his failure may be hoped 
to be final. But as far as the ruling political terminology is con- 
cerned, he won a victory. Under his influence it has been de- 
clared that it was a mistake to see anything revolutionary, 
democratic or patriotic in the rising of October and November. 
The whole business was a ‘counter-revolution’. Any participa- 
tion in it is to-day condemned by the Budapest Government and 
its Courts (passing a succession of death or heavy prison sen- 
tences) as ‘counter-revolutionary activity’. 

This controversy about the use of the word ‘revolution’ is not 
so academic as it sounds. It touches on the question as to whether 
the Soviet Union should be regarded as the progressive Great 
Power of the world, the living challenge to social backwardness, 
colonization, economic exploitation, and national and racial 
inequality. Until the Hungarian revolution this was to some ex- 
tent Russia’s réle. Not that Russia would have been always and 
everywhere popular. Far from it. Her treatment of property, 
religion and traditional institutions horrified one part of the 
world, and her treatment of life, opinions and law horrified even 
those who could have agreed with her about the rest. The oppo- 
sition to her claim to lead and save the world was quite justified. 
But it was an opposition without drive and perspective, an op- 
position culminating mainly in an effort to preserve or restore 
old values — except for the period when the alternative was sup- 
plied by Hitler’s vision, a version of anti-Bolshevism which 
struck the decent anti-Bolsheviks as more loathesome than even 
Bolshevism itself. Russia emerged from her great conflicts first 
with the Colonel Blimps and then with the Corporal Hitlers as 
a country in which even mass-murders and other ‘mistakes’ or 
‘deviations’, from time to time admitted at moments of political 
purges, were more constructive and served higher aims than 
milder malpractices elsewhere. In particular, it was agreed, the 
have-nots and the outcasts of the world were bound to look upon 
Russia as their natural ally even when they refused to be led by 
her. Amongst the coloured people of Asia and Africa this feeling 
still seems to prevail and may account for the ‘neutralist’ atti- 
tude taken by many a Near- and Far-Eastern statesman who is 
far from being a Communist. Plainly, to people living on lower 
economic, educational and hygienic standards than the subjects 
of even the Asiatic Soviet republics, and stricken by the evils 
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of racial discrimination as well as those of penury, the existence 
of the USSR and, even more, that of ‘Red’ China, means 
something other than simply big fish swallowing small. These 
retarded countries may still feel, however erroneously, that the 
establishment of Communist governments meant a ‘revolu- 
tionary’ protest against the impediments to their own national 
and economic emancipation. The Hungarians felt nothing like 
that and demonstrated, by the very character of their rising, 
that, at any rate to the west of Russia, no social class or national 
community has a reason to take this view. As shown by the 
UN O report on Hungary, and the White Book* which is a 
masterpiece of documentary literature, they took up arms 
against Soviet Russian domination for the same reasons and in 
the same spirit as they would have done so against czarist 
Russian domination, and were as little inspired by a wish to 
restore the previous order of things as they had been in 1848 
when they made their National Revolution against the Habs- 
burg dynasty, the Czar’s ally. This is why these events were not 
a ‘counter-revolution’ but a turning-point in European history. 

No doubt, the Hungarian revolution contained a great num- 
ber of traditionalist features, but so, to a greater or lesser extent, 
have all revolutions — above all those made by oppressed na- 
tions against foreign conquerors. It re-established in citizens’ 
rights the ci-devants who had been persecuted and outlawed by 
the quisling dictatorship; but so did the Hungarian govern- 
ment helped to power by Soviet arms in 1945 when they 
liberated Hungary from Nazi oppression. Bishop, to-day Car- 
dinal Primate, Mindszenty was in 1945 liberated by the 
Russians as he was in 1956 from the Russians. Surely neither the 
1945 government with the Communist, Imre Nagy, as its 
Minister of Agriculture, nor the 1956 government with the 
Communist, Imre Nagy, as its Premier, could therefore be re- 
garded as ‘counter-revolutionary’. It is true that in the estab- 
lishment of both the 1945 and the 1956 democracies the Com- 
munists played a greater part than anything corresponding to 
their following in the country; in 1945 because they were the 
party most relied on by the victorious forces, and in 1956 be- 
cause it was they who prompted the rising. As pointed out by 
several foreign observers, including British and French writers 


* The Hungarian Revolution (A White Book). The story of the October Up- 
rising as recorded in documents, dispatches, eye-witness accounts, and 
world-wide reactions. Edited by Melvin J. Lasky, Introduction by Hugh 
Seton Watson (Martin Secker and Warburg Ltd, London. 25s. net). 
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of Hungarian birth,* the vanguard of the revolution lay in the 
members of the Writers’ Union and the undergraduates’ Petéfi 
Circle, the former largely and the latter overwhelmingly led by 
Communists; in its next phase, its main pillar was the Hun- 
garian Army itself, selected, sorted out and streamlined on the 
Russian pattern by the Communists; and after the last onslaught 
on Budapest, the main body of resistors were the industrial 
workers, overwhelmingly Social-Democrat in opinion, who had 
had in Hungary, no less than the Communists, a Marxist politi- 
cal schooling. The conventionally conservative layers of society, 
the peasantry and what had remained of the middle classes, 
certainly supported them; the peasants went so far as to feed the 
fighting town-dwellers freely, and even the Writers’ Union got 
truck-loads of food from far-away villages. Yet their activity did 
not equal that of the workers, the youth and the Left-Wing 
intelligentsia. 

It can hardly be doubted that in the meantime Marxism in 
general, and the Communist interpretation in particular, 
underwent an eclipse. The workers, the more or less fellow- 
travelling intellectuals, the young men brought up by Com- 
munist indoctrinators, have all undergone a deep change 
during the last months and years. But they did not move ‘to the 
Right’. They saw the new, democratic Hungary in terms of a 
system in which the people as a whole would own more and not 
less of the resources of the country than either under the 
Russian-sponsored Communist rule or ever before. There was, 
and could be, no clear-cut economic programme about how to 
achieve this. But there were some demands generally agreed 
upon not only amongst the Left Wing revolutionaries (‘national’ 
Communists, Petéfi Peasant Party, Social Democrats) but also 
amongst their more conservative associates, Smallholders and 
democratic Catholics who had a clear chance of getting the ma- 
jority of votes. The constitutional starting-point of the new ré- 
gime, it was agreed, should be the parliamentary and demo- 
cratic Republic of 1945-6. Its main achievement in economic 
fields —- the Land Reform which had distributed the big estates 


* Francois Fejté, La Tragédie Hongroise (Editions Pierre Horay. Frcs. 
690); George Mikes, The Hungarian Revolution (André Deutsch Ltd. 12s. 6d. 
net); Peter Fryer, Hungarian Tragedy (Dennis Dobson. 5s.); James A. 
Michener, The Bridge at Andau (Martin Secker and Warburg Ltd. 15s. net). 

Amongst the many relevant eye-witness accounts quoted in the White 
Book reference should be made in this context to ‘A broken System’, by Basil 
Davidson, p. 215; and also the ‘Epilogue’, by Francois Bondy. 
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amongst the peasants — should be preserved or, more exactly, 
re-established, although co-operation of farmers, according to 
the needs and wishes of those concerned, should also be en- 
couraged. Amongst the reforms introduced in later years 
(during, as the official Communist slogan went, the ‘People’s 
Republic performing the task of the Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat without Soviet form’), the nationalization of at least the 
big banks and the greatest industrial plants, should be main- 
tained or, more exactly, made a reality. In the factories and the 
mines, the Workers’ Councils (set up in October allegedly on 
the Jugoslav model but achieving at once more freedom of 
action than their models) should guarantee the white-collared 
and manual workers’ participation in both the control and 
yield of their own work. In practice this may not have been so 
harmonious as it sounds, but the direction was clear. Socialists 
and non-Socialists agreed in maintaining or establishing a 
‘basically Socialist’ system — not ‘pure’ Socialism by any means, 
but purer than the omnipotency of a party oligarchy imposed 
upon them by the Soviet Socialists. The Hungarian revolution 
was an experiment, hot-headed and amateurish perhaps in 
some of its aspects but opening a tremendous perspective in 
others. This is its essence and it infuriates those trying to stiffen 
Russian rule in Eastern Europe, while it is stubbornly ignored 
by reactionary Hungarian refugees and their friends in the 
West. It revealed not only the oppressive but, by now, retro- 
grade character of Bolshevik rule west of Russia, and proved that 
the main movers in the fight for freedom against Bolshevism, as 
in every fight for freedom, were the very people most despised, 
detested and, where persecution was possible, persecuted by 
conventional anti-Bolsheviks. It was in its implications a protest 
against Senator McCarthy or for that matter Admiral Horthy, 
no less than against Generalissimo Stalin. 

Such a revolution was overdue. But its location was sur- 
prising. Hungary could have been regarded as the last country 
in which it could take place. On the surface Hungary must have 
seemed a country of squires and serfs where the hereditary order 
of things had been substituted with an even cruder form of op- 
pression. This, at any rate, is the impression one may get from 
the voluminous book, published only some months ago,* in 
which that devoted student of Hungarian affairs, Professor 


* C. A. Macartney, October Fifteenth. A History of Modern Hungary 1929- 
1945. (Edinburgh University Press. 2 vols. £4 45.) 
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Macartney, attempts to give a comprehensive history of Hun- 
gary from the end of the 1920s till the end of the Second World 
War. Were his liking for the country not obvious, his narrative 
would strike us as a series of grave accusations. He describes a 
country, run by fantastically narrow, illiterate, robust and 
charming gentry, torn between the rival ideas of preserving the 
caste system with the help of Western democracies, and of re- 
placing it with a modern, indeed revolutionary, caste system, 
on the Hitlerite pattern. Nothing outside these two parties and 
their intermediary factions counted in Hungary; the rest was a 
handful of incompetent amateurs, embittered émigrés, petty and 
sinister intriguers, self-important Jews and, not last, Com- 
munists and crypto-Communists, largely in Russian pay, who 
succeeded in duping the West and thus prevented the United 
Nations from saving the delightful Hungarian squirearchy. 

All this is not so absurd as it sounds. Its most regrettable part 
lies in the unwarranted vilifications. Honest and brave men, 
ranging from the democratic Royalist, Count Sigray, to the 
radical Republican, Count Michael Karolyi, certainly do not 
deserve to be cold-shouldered merely because they urged an un- 
qualified opposition to Axis policy at a time when it was least 
popular to do so in their country. Nor should the label ‘Com- 
munist’, with or without ‘crypto’, be attached to certain names 
so sweepingly as it is in this book; would it not be misleading in 
a History of Contemporary Britain, for instance, to refer to Mr 
John Strachey simply as ‘a British Communist’ because some 
twenty years ago he was close to being one? But apart from such 
lapses, Professor Macartney’s narrative is correct. Hungarian 
diplomacy was made by the political ruling classes and, at any 
rate from the middle ’thirties onwards, the hypnosis of Nazi 
slogans went so far that the pressure from below tended to drive 
the Government into a pro-German rather than pro-Allied di- 
rection. Professor Seton Watson, in his well-balanced, short 
introduction to the White Book, also emphasizes the popular 
character of Fascism in Hungary — as against the ‘Whiggish’ 
spirit represented by aristocrats and capitalists. 

But neither the history nor the character of a nation can be 
judged by the single political and diplomatic events of a span 
of ten or even twenty-five years. If popular passion for servility 
culminating in subservience to Hitler, and later transformed 
into a less enthusiastic but still more uniform subservience to 
Stalin, had deep roots in Hungary, popular passion for freedom 
had even deeper ones. Before the First World War, Hungary, as 
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an autonomous part of the Habsburg Monarchy, was indeed a 
‘Whiggish’ country. Many of her institutions were even more 
outdated than those of czarist Russia; but many of her ruling 
ideas were more advanced than those of republican France or of 
the most socially minded Scandinavian kingdoms. From the 
Fight for National Independence of 1848-9, and the Com- 
promise with the Dynasty of 1867, she had inherited a strange 
mixture of national intolerance and religious tolerance, of patri- 
archal despotism and patriarchal generosity, of a belief in the 
right of blue-blood Hungarians to rule and bully the rest, and 
the belief according to which popular risings against authority 
were always glorious, the struggle for freedom and social equality 
always justified, the traditional forms of government always 
suspect, and foreign domination always detestable. How did she 
solve these contradictions? By combining romantic illusions 
with corrupt practices until the end of the First World War, and 
by falling to pieces afterwards. 

The history of modern Hungary started by the falling to 
pieces — not only of her territory and Constitution but also of 
her traditional ideas. Exhausted and prostrate, after the col- 
lapse of the German Alliance, she made three jerks in quick 
succession. She sought refuge, first, in a Republic based on a 
hoped-for international solidarity of democracies, then, in a 
Soviet Republic, based on the hoped-for triumph of Russia, 
and, ultimately, in White Terror. The democratic republic 
failed not despite, but because of its honesty, too enthusiastic to 
be realistic. The Western democracies snubbed it and the 
greedy and parvenu national states who were neighbours went 
in for the kill. The Soviet Republic failed because Russia was 
far away and had anyhow more to worry about than Hun- 
garian territorial claims. White Terror, however, succeeded, if 
not integrally, at least by being consolidated into a semi- 
Parliamentary rule, which kept down the people while keeping 
up appearances, as a ‘Kingdom without King, ruled by an Ad- 
miral without sea’ until the time of the successive German and 
Russian occupations. The White rule had many initial diffi- 
culties in a ‘world made safe for democracy’ but had in foreign 
politics two strong pillars to rely upon: one, it could be trusted 
to build up a ‘bulwark against Bulshevism’ as a free gift for 
Western capitalism; and, two, it could be trusted to alienate 
rather than to attract those millions of Hungarian subjects, in- 
cluding some three million Magyars incorporated by their 
neighbours. Both these beliefs proved in later decades futile; the 
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horror stories about White rule did not prevent the Hungarians 
in the neighbouring countries from longing to return to Hun- 
gary, and the horror stories about Red rule did not prevent 
Hungarians in their own country from accepting Stalin’s dic- 
tatorship without noteworthy resistance once they had to face 
his tanks. The trouble about bulwarks built by Government 
propaganda is that they only work effectively so long as one can 
do without them; the masses, trained to refrain from thinking 
with their own heads, carry on this habit under the new ruler as 
obediently as they did under the old. Hungarians needed a 
different schooling to develop that active spirit of resistance 
against Bolshevism which made itself manifest in 1956. 

Where did they get this training from? If it should be traced 
back into the inter-war period, one must say they got it from 
those quarters which, if not properly outcast, lived on the peri- 
phery of respectable society and the activities of which were 
bound to escape the attention of those who focused their 
interest on the diplomatic chessboard and the tug-of-war in the 
Regent’s antechamber. It was the men of letters and their en- 
tourage of intellectuals who kept up Hungary’s ‘Whiggish’ tra- 
ditions, not only, like the aristocrats and capitalists, in the shape 
of a half-Christian, half-Epicurean refusal of neo-Pagan bar- 
barism, but in a constant effort to emancipate the Hungarian 
people from their misery and servitude and to protect them 
against any foreign conqueror. The literary cafés, the workers’ 
seminars, and the poky office-rooms of high-browish periodicals, 
attacked and prosecuted more frequently than read — such were 
the hotbeds of both the traditional and the revolutionary spirit 
in the Hungary of the late ’thirties — while on the surface liberal 
tradition was watered down by its official bearers and social 
revolution perverted into a mass longing for slavery by Fascist 
fashion. How could the influence of such small and powerless 
groups be so far-lasting? Hungarian history and atmosphere 
account for it. Like other semi-dictatorial countries, Hungary 
was accustomed to considering literature as the vehicle of ideas 
and wishes which were banned from the political scene. This 
habit prevailed under Horthy’s rule as it has ever since. Both 
the authorities and the masses attached a tremendous import- 
ance to the political opinions of scholars, authors, artists, and in 
particular of poets, whether they cared for them or not. At the 
time of the first openly anti-Jewish Law, in 1938 (the previous 
numerus clausus and similar restrictions were not supposed to 
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contain a bias against any race), a number of distinguished 
writers, composers and painters launched a protest. This 
aroused as much excitement in the Government and the Nazi 
Press as if the signatories had really disposed of some power to 
stop racialist legislation, though most of them were not even 
known to the general public. The most vehement anti-German 
demonstrations during the war (some of them staged, no doubt, 
by Communists but in harmony with the feelings of all non- 
Fascists) took the shape of tributes paid to the memory of the 
Hungarian poet Petéfi. These are but single examples to show 
how the under-currents of history worked and came occasion- 
ally to the surface. One of the literary movements of a political 
character, the most conspicuous of all in those years, was that 
of the ‘village explorers’ — young writers of peasant or middle- 
class origin who made a great stir by describing the miserable 
state of the Hungarian poor peasantry and drawing public at- 
tention to the striking inequality of the distribution of landed 
property. This group distinguished itself by its dynamism rather 
than its clarity of ideas; some of them ended as Hitlerite agents, 
some as Stalinite shopwindow-peasants, and some showed an 
inclination to be either; but the majority resisted the worst 
temptations and, in 1956, proved to be a vanguard of those 
Hungarian masses striving for national independence and per- 
sonal liberty, without sacrificing anything of the post-war 
achievements which could fit in with any honest Socialist or 
near-Socialist programme. 

Another group, less dynamic but more articulate in its desire 
to offer a progressive alternative to totalitarian revolutions, was 
formed by an alliance between writers who had originally, from 
a political point of view, nothing more in common than a pro- 
found distrust of the Horthy régime and an even more profound 
one of the Hitlerites who were its most hopeful rivals. This 
group consisted of Liberals turned into Radicals in the heat of 
the fight, of Communists turned into Social Democrats as they 
got disappointed and matured, and of Catholics who turned 
into revolutionaries as they took the doctrines of Aquinas more 
seriously than it was usual to do. They were a new set-up but 
deeply rooted in the literary traditions of Pest, the city of both 
the 1848 and 1918 revolutions with poets in their front line. Mr 
Mikes, who at that time was still a Budapest journalist, impres- 
sively describes that mixture of light wit and tragic sense of 
realities characteristic of both the older and the younger leading 
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men of letters, which struck him as the sharpest contrast to, and 
the greatest consolation for, the dreariness of the political scene 
in the mid-’thirties. There was a poet of genius amongst them, 
probably with a more far-reaching influence on the develop- 
ment of the Hungarian mind than any other of his contempor- 
aries; the son of a worker-tramp and of a washerwoman, Attila 
Jousef. In his early youth, at the beginning of the 1930s, he was 
a member of the underground Communist Party. By the second 
half of the ’thirties he had fallen out with the Communists but 
instead of seeking refuge in Trotskyite extremism or moral 
nihilism, and without swinging over to the Right as other dis- 
appointed Communists had done, he went on trying to work out 
a philosophic and social system — a hoped-for synthesis of what 
he thought worth preserving in Marxism and in the liberal and 
psychoanalytic ideas, for the acceptance of which his former 
comrades had condemned him as a heretic. 

These are but some psychological antecedents of the Hungary 
of October and November, 1956. The forces they represented 
had hardly any réle to play in either the war or its aftermath. 
Hungary, in spite of her martyrs in the fight against German 
Fascism, did not on the whole have a very glorious record of Re- 
sistance. The gradual transformation of Hungary into a Soviet 
Russian colony, from 1945 to 1949, proceeded quite smoothly 
although there could be no doubt that the great bulk of the 
population always hated it. The deep-rooted anti-Communist 
feeling, dating from the hangover from the Soviet experiment of 
1919, did not work as an effective brake of de facto Soviet in- 
corporation after the war. On the contrary. A general feeling of 
guilt because of the past pro-Fascist years paralysed any attempt 
to unite anti-Bolshevik forces on a broad basis. The self-confi- 
dence of the nation to shape its own fate had gone; and one 
group suspected the other, not always without reason, of using 
the fear of Bolshevik domination as a means to impose its own 
domination. The only important effect of the general anti- 
Communist feeling was to make the Moscow-trained leaders of 
the Hungarian Communist Party even more violent in their 
methods than were their opposite numbers in the neighbouring 
countries. Feeling that without the help of Russian arms they 
would not have the slightest chance of maintaining their own 
power in the country, they concentrated their effort in out- 
bidding anyone else in subservience to the Kremlin. This was 
especially noticeable in the peak years of Stalin’s fury, 1949-53, 
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when the Hungarian leader Matyas Rakosi was at the head of 
the ‘anti-Tito campaign’, both as regards his foreign political 
moves and his hunt at home for Communist dissenters. Rakosi 
is to-day officially condemned by the Budapest Government as 
a ‘sectarian’ — not so severely as his great opponent, the ‘right- 
wing opportunist’ Imre Nagy, who was a ‘traitor’, but still as a 
‘comrade who made mistakes’. Non-Communists, too, often 
apply the word ‘sectarian’ to him; in my view, quite wrongly. 
Rakosi is far from being a fanatic about anything except his own 
power. Until the anti-Tito drive he posed as a ‘moderate’, and 
there is no reason to think that any one of his réles would have 
been more or less sincere than the other. His ‘sectarianism’ 
simply consisted of vanity, jealousy, and a belief that without 
Russian support he was doomed. The order he established in 
Hungary was, correspondingly, far from being ‘revolutionary’ 
even in the vilest sense. Certainly he persecuted, and very 
cruelly, the former upper and middle classes. But what he 
established in their stead was a stiff hierarchy, a newly created 
caste system, run on a military, if not always secret police, basis. 
He was for all intents and purposes a Russian Gauleiter. Apart 
from the general impoverishment and the murderous drive to 
increase production — attributed, quite rightly in the main, to 
his aim to help the Russian military machinery — it was the im- 
port of Russian habits and standards which embittered the 
population most against him. Communists suspected, with or 
without reason, of ‘deviations’ were the people he persecuted 
most cruelly, so it is only natural that the reaction to his rule 
should have come with greatest violence from Communist 
circles, as soon as Stalin’s death gave them a chance; and it is 
also natural that those who once embarked on such a road 
should not have stopped at the condemnation of one man, how- 
ever repulsive he appeared, but should question the theory 
which served as an excuse for his foul deeds. The young Com- 
munist intellectuals in Hungary started doing so — and it is at 
this point that the heritage of former disappointed Com- 
munists, such as Attila Jézsef, came to play a great part in their 
development. 

M. Fejté, who in his youth, as a Hungarian philologist, was a 
lieutenant of Attila Jézsef both before and after his break with 
the Communists, has been reproached by several critics of his 
book for attributing too great an importance to the fake trial 
and murder of the ‘Hungarian Tito’ Lazlo Rajk, in 1949, as 
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though everything up to that moment had been ‘all right’ in 
Hungary and had changed to hell overnight. Possibly the space 
given in his book to the matter is out of proportion and this 
creates a false impression; but what M Fetjé, owing to his 
background, sees quite clearly is that, though the Rajk trial in 
itself was nothing more than one act of farcical massacre 
amongst many, and had already been preceded by the general 
suppression of public liberties, it was the one which sealed the 
hopes for a tolerable modus vivendi between the U S S R and the 
Hungarian people. It was not by accident that the former 
President of the Republic, Count Karolyi, later Hungarian 
Minister in Paris, felt, after the series of concessions made to 
Rakosi in a hope of saving a spark of national and European 
spirit in the Hungarian system, that this was the moment for 
him to resign; it was then, coinciding with the replacement of 
the Hungarian coat of arms by a combination of Soviet em- 
blems, that the colonial status of Hungary became obvious. 

The White Book gives a comprehensive day-to-day account of 
Hungary’s protest against that status. The editor, though he 
leaves no doubt about where his heart lies and illustrates the 
moral of the tragic saga with quotations ingeniously selected 
from statements made on other historical occasions, takes every 
care to quote the relevant utterances from Soviet and pro- 
Soviet sources. It would be too much to ask him to draw atten- 
tion, in footnotes, to the differences in fact stated between 
several pieces published by him; considering the huge field em- 
braced by the book, this must be left to the reader — or to 
another book. The only thing I deplore in the White Book is 
that no index is attached to it; though this would enormously 
increase its even now powerful voluminosity, it would be a 
great help both to students of Hungarian affairs and the general 
public. 

The question, which was not dealt with in any of these books, 
is, what are the chances of a Hungarian settlement in the light 
of recent events both in Hungary and in Russia? The books only 
demonstrate that Soviet policy was contradictory and treacher- 
ous during and immediately after the Revolution — which gives 
to some extent a clue to the mixture of hesitation and blood- 
thirstiness shown by it since. The purge in the Kremlin may per- 
haps increase the hope of a tolerable settlement; but it is still too 


early to judge. 
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Hungary: Double-faced Youth 


Susan Faludy 


N October and November 1956 the world was fascinated by 
[e heroism of the Hungarian youth. It was hardly credible 

that these unarmed boys and girls should be able to fight 
against the overwhelming power of Russian tanks, that they 
should invent new and ingenious tactics of partisan warfare, 
and touch such heights of self-sacrifice and solidarity. And now, 
eight months later, the Western world seems a bit disappointed 
with them: young Hungarian refugees don’t match up to the 
romantic picture that had been formed of them. We hear a lot 
of complaints: they are accused of having bad manners and 
pretentious claims, they are unsteady at work and ignorant of 
the written or unwritten laws of democracy. Are these young 
ne’er-do-wells — so people ask — really the same as those who be- 
haved so wonderfully during the revolution? And if they are the 
same, what can explain the great change in their conduct? 

Before answering this question we must limit the problem and 
avoid unjustified generalization. There were, of course, thou- 
sands of young Hungarians who were brave during the revolu- 
tion and who are behaving honestly now. Unfortunately no- 
body mentions them, decent conduct not being a striking 
quality. A bad reputation circulates much more quickly than a 
good one: in Paris I heard about a dozen scandalous stories of 
how young Hungarians cheated and robbed their benefactors. 
After some days of investigation I found out that the case of two 
juvenile delinquents had been told me in twelve different 
variations. 

I am convinced that the majority of these young Hungarians 
are, or will be, useful members of democratic society, and a sta- 
tistical investigation may prove the same. But such statistics are 
not available and the present impressions of the Western world 
seems to be the contrary. Anyhow, the discussion of statistics 
that cannot be checked would not help to solve the problem. It 
would be more helpful to consider hypothetically a great part of 
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the Hungarian youth as ‘double faced’ and to explain the 
reasons of this mental schism. 

I. The first thing you must know is that these young people 
had to live under very hard conditions. Poverty was only one 
side of their misery. Even the children of engineers, physicians, 
or skilled workers never ate chocolate, bananas, or oranges. 
They had to learn that to procure a pair of new shoes was a 
terrible problem. The salaries of unskilled workers, petty 
officials and employees were steadily under the life-minimum, 
and the peasants were forced to deliver the majority of their 
products to the State for a ridiculous price. Theft was the only 
way to escape starvation. The workers stole in the factories, the 
employees in the shops, the peasants hid their products, and 
government officials supplemented their small salaries by cor- 
ruption. This was no secret; even children knew about it. 

In 1952 when I was on a committee for the protection of 
abandoned children I met a nice little girl of ten years who had 
escaped from home. She had been roughly hit by her father be- 
cause she had stolen another girl’s doll. “That is really some- 
thing you shouldn’t have done’ — I explained. ‘Why’ — she cried 
furiously — ‘my father brings home leather and paint from the 
factory every day. He should hit himself, not me!’ I was just as 
helpless in a dozen of similar cases. It is very hard to get on with 
children to whom first the ‘don’t steal’ of the Gospel, and later 
‘your father has to steal but you are not allowed to know about 
it nor to do the same’, are taught as a moral commandment. 

The miserable housing conditions caused grave moral harm. 
Among the poor it was no rarity for eight to ten people — some- 
times three generations — to sleep in the same room. Children 
had to witness the sexual life and the most terrible quarrels of 
their relatives. They could not feel much honour and respect for 
them. 

II. A considerable part of that youth grew up without feeling 
the warmth of real family love. In the Communist system 
people worked inhumanly hard. The meetings, seminars and 
courses they were forced to take part in robbed them of all their 
free time and ruined their nerves. The situation of women was 
extremely difficult. They worked just as hard as men, queued in 
the afternoon for hours in front of the shops in order to buy meat 
or eggs, cooked in the evening, washed and ironed at night and 
spent Sunday cleaning the flat. None of the Hungarian women 
I knew had a washing machine, a Hoover or any of the labour- 
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saving devices of the West. Parents had simply no time to edu- 
cate their children. They were exhausted, terribly nervous, tor- 
tured by financial troubles and by the uncertainty of their 
existence. All this made them intolerant of, and rude to, each 
other and their children. Once I tried to make things clear to a 
worker-woman who had beaten her son of thirteen nearly to 
death just for a childish prank. ‘Well,’ she answered, ‘I know it 
wasn’t fair, but my nerves are simply broken. Show me a 
woman whose nerves aren’t broken nowadays!’ 

Under such conditions family quarrels and divorces became 
customary. The disorganization of family life robbed children of 
their homes. An enormous number of them were brought up in 
the streets or, if they were lucky, in children’s Homes. The sad 
result was a frightening number of under-age criminals, vaga- 
vonds and prostitutes. I questioned hundreds of young vaga- 
bonds as to why they had escaped from home. The stereotyped 
answer was: ‘I went away because mother didn’t like me.’ 

The children of the middle-class or of the Party-aristocracy 
did not suffer in such a Dickensian manner. But their mental 
abandonment was perhaps even worse. People who wanted to 
earn more than the bare subsistence level were obliged to give 
all their time and energy to the Communist Party. It is quite 
sure that they loved their children and overworked and cor- 
rupted themselves just in their interest, but the majority of 
young people, growing up practically without father and 
mother, felt only a torturing loneliness. Never had the psycho- 
logical clinics dealt with such a lot of neurotic children. A physi- 
cian who collected and compared the test-cases of young neu- 
rotics found out that nearly all the boys wanted to become 
divers, miners or pilots. That means they wished to submerge 
themselves in the water, creep under the earth or leave it by 
the air — just not to live there where they were forced to live. 

III. It should have been the duty of the schools to correct the 
harm done by parents, but this was of course impossible. The 
State spent fortunes on educating the youth in a Communist 
spirit. Each school subject, not only history or literature but also 
mathematics, physics or biology, were impregnated with Com- 
munist ideology. The political result was, as is well known, just 
the contrary of what the Russian and Hungarian leaders ex- 
pected. The moral and psychological effects of this schooling are 
less well known. 

At school, young people heard that the Soviet Union was the 
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benefactor of Hungary, and Soviet science and culture were 
superior to anything in the world. But in everyday life they felt 
nothing but hatred for the Soviet, the colonizer of Hungary. 
Nevertheless they were obliged to declaim with clenched fists 
the glory of the ‘superior Soviet-system’. In 1952 it happened 
that a college had to attend the performance of some Russian 
popular dancers in a Budapest theatre. After the performance a 
college boy said: “They danced marvellously, but I like Hun- 
. garian popular dances much more than the Russian.’ He im- 
mediately lost his grant and could not continue to study because 
of ‘anti-Soviet and Chauvinistic counter-revolutionary be- 
haviour’. 

In school they were taught a narrow-minded materialistic 
philosophy. Their parents taught them to believe in God and 
sent them to the church with the command to keep it a secret. 
At school they had to hear wonderful slogans about ‘Socialistic 
humanism and lawfulness’ whilst their innocent relatives or 
friends were arrested and tortured by the secret police. At 
school, and especially in the ‘pioneer’ and youth movements, 
they had to sing marches about the happy and cheerful life of 
the Hungarian people; at home they experienced misery and 
despair. And as soon as they became old enough to sum up their 
experiences, they realized that everybody cheated and lied: the 
Communist State in order to maintain power, their parents and 
the teachers in order to earn their living. ‘I am not astonished’, 
a teacher told me bitterly, ‘that my pupils don’t respect me. I 
too despise myself for all this I must teach.’ The damage done 
to adolescents by a confusion of moral axioms, the uncertainty, 
mistrust and obstinacy that is caused when respect and trust are 
undermined — these need hardly be explained to anybody who 
has occupied himself with questions of education. 

IV. It would be a mistake to believe that Communist educa- 
tion has only negative results. 

(1) The story about the Communist paradise where every- 
body will be rich and happy aroused enormous expectations 
and desires. The greatest blunder of the Communists was that 
they aroused, but could not fulfil, them. Young people detected 
this quickly. But the strong desire and ambition for a rich and 
happy life was already deeply implanted in their minds. It is 
debatable whether an ambitious character is a positive or nega- 
tive one. For myself, I think it is not bad if people are ambitious, 
for it may spur them on to most useful activities. 
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(2) The Communists, who pinned all their hopes on the new 
generation, repeated over and over again that the future be- 
longs to youth, and that youth is hence entitled to great advan- 
tages. The sons and daughters of workers and peasants were 
forced to go to the university in unprecedented proportions, 
whilst young people of middle-class origins were practically ex- 
cluded from higher education. The latter were naturally full of 
bitterness against the Communists, while the former were not 
grateful to them. Once I spoke with a very young man who had 
been an unskilled worker before, but had been made a film di- 
rector though his capacities were rather modest. He was of 
course a Communist Party member, but cursed the Communist 
system in the usual way. I asked him why he was so ungrateful 
to the system that had made his career? ‘What?’ he said, ‘with 
my talent, I could be a producer in Hollywood!’ 

Besides it was obvious that such a small and economically 
ruined country could hardly support such an enormous quantity 
of qualified people. One day the Government was obliged to 
admit that the plan of university education had been overdone 
and that a great number of graduates. would have to be directed 
to manual work. This was something that human nature 
couldn’t take. A lot of young people felt themselves cheated — 
but the conviction: ‘We are destined for a splendid future’ re- 
mained persistently in their minds. 

(3) The Hungarian youth was brought up in a totalitarian 
ideology which tried to replace eternal moral values with po- 
litical slogans. The youth soon recognized, of course, that Com- 
munism is not a system that heals all social evils, saves the world 
and brings happiness to mankind. Nevertheless, pity for human 
suffering and hatred of social injustice remained characteristic 
attributes of these young people. They still believed that there 
must exist somewhere an ideal political system which cures all 
evils and makes people perfectly happy. This faith may be a 
source of bitter disappointment, but it is also a driving force in 
the pursuit of truth. 

(4) The Russians intended the Hungarian youth to be 
cannon-fodder in the next war, and so education had a strongly 
military character. Bravery and self-sacrifice were praised as the 
highest virtues; the heroes and freedom fighters of Hungarian 
history were given as examples in the struggle against ‘the 
American imperialists who intend to bring back Horthy’. The 
very lonely young souls who were unable to find security either 
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in their parents, their teachers, their religion or society, gazed 
longingly towards ideas of liberty and fraternity and historical 
examples of bravery, heroism and self-sacrifice. 

V. It was amazing with what an elemental force this whole 
education turned against the Kussians. The Hungarian revolu- 
tion was not only a revolt against Russian colonization and 
Communist terror; it was, especially for the young, a revolt 
against lies and moral filth and the untender way the worn-out 
adults treated them; and it seemed totally to disprove the ma- 
terialistic philosophy which considers morality to be no more 
than a social convention. The boys and girls brought up in an 
atmosphere of lies, theft and corruption behaved as though 
morality was an inborn, unalienable component of human 
nature. During the days of the Revolution, watches, gold rings 
and jewels lay untouched in the broken shop windows, with 
next to them a small scrap of paper saying: “The Hungarian 
people does not plunder’. The money collected for the families 
of the victims stood in open boxes day and night in the streets, 
guarded only by a piece of handwriting: “The purity of our 
revolution enables us to collect in this way.’ And when the en- 
raged people started to kill the agents of the secret police in the 
streets it was the university youth who proclaimed: ‘Don’t dis- 
honour the purity of our revolution with atrocities.’ The purity 
of the revolution suddenly became the symbol of all the moral 
and religious ideas the young had been obliged to live without. 
The young people felt themselves unexpectedly delivered from 
their pressing mental loneliness: all at once they found thou- 
sands of brothers and sisters fighting for the same aims. Aban- 
doned children found themselves amid a soft-hearted com- 
munity, Free Hungary became their imaginary father or 
mother — a person who loves, guides and protects and to whom 
they could offer all their undirected love and selflessness. The 
children on the roofs throwing Molotov cocktails on the Soviet 
tanks, were they not the very ones who wanted to be pilots in 
order to escape reality? The girls of sixteen who carried 
wounded fighters in their arms across the line of fire, were they 
not those who missed so painfully the love of their parents? 

It was the great opportunity to prove that they were really 
capable of heroic acts, worthy of all the freedom fighters of 
Hungarian history. And finally, it was the opportunity to risk 
their lives to attain the paradise of happiness and justice and 
realize the dream suggested by Russian and Communist propa- 
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ganda — but which could only be done by getting rid of the 
Russians and Communists. 

VI. This dream of paradise was brought by hundreds of 
thousands of Hungarian boys and girls across the Austrian bor- 
der, and they believed that they would find it in the Western 
world. Not only had their education conditioned them to be- 
lieve in a paradise on earth, but they had got used to believing 
just the contrary of everything Communist propaganda adver- 
tised. Moreover, they had listened to Western propaganda — 
especially Radio Free Europe — and did not know that this gave 
a false picture about the richness of the free world. No lie was 
broadcast, but dark spots were omitted. We never heard, for in- 
stance, in Hungarian broadcasts from Western transmitters — 
our only sources of information — about housing problems in the 
West or about racial discrimination in South Africa. (Late in 
1956 the refugee question was dealt with in a most optimistic 
manner: Radio Free Europe enumerated all the help refugees 
were getting but never mentioned the difficulties they were 
having to face.) Nobody told these young people that they 
would have to start a new life under unknown conditions, that 
they would have to work hard and live very frugally in order to 
build up what they had left behind them. They did not know 
that it would be very difficult to find a flat and that a number of 
them would be unable to continue their studies. (Sixty out of 
eighty students of medicine did not get grants in the United 
Kingdom.) 

What these young people expected and how they were disap- 
pointed is summed up in the story of a blind Hungarian boy. 
He came to England because he had heard that here his blind- 
ness would be cured. He was told he must undergo a long treat- 
ment, that in about a year he would see spots and later lines, 
perhaps even shapes, but no colours. That was not what he ex- 
pected. He thought he would be cured immediately and see like 
anybody else. In his disappointment he returned to Hungary, 
to remain perfectly blind. From Switzerland three boys re- 
turned to Hungary declaring: ‘What the hell! We were told: In 
the West everybody has a car, and we were not even given a 
motorbike!’ 

A lot of the young were disappointed not only for financial 
reasons. They thought the Western democracies were a much 
more ideal system than in fact they are. They broke down when 
they learned that all they had heard of French brutalities in 
5 
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Algeria was true, and they wept bitter tears when they met stoney- 
hearted American and English consuls or greedy French manu- 
facturers. In Vienna I met a young Hungarian girl who was 
crying when coming out of a movie: she had never thought that 
Western films could be sometimes even more stupid than 
Russian ones. 

There is one more thing to be told. Many young Hungarians, 
protecting not only their own country but also the Western 
world against Russian barbarism, thought Western people 
would be grateful to them. Well, Western people were helpful, 
charitable, full of pity — but not grateful. That is very natural. 
The Western man-in-the-street can’t be expected to think all 
the time of the Hungarian tragedy, nor can he feel himself re- 
sponsible for the speeches of Mr Dulles or for the impotency of 
the United Nations Organization. He simply helps the Hun- 
garian refugees for humanitarian reasons and gets angry if those 
refugees seem to be dissatisfied with his help. He says they are 
pretentious and ungrateful. But try to imagine yourself in the 
position of those young freedom fighters. How would you feel if 
you met people whose life, freedom and property you believe 
you have defended, and these people merely say: ‘Yes, poor 
chap, I will give you something because I pity you’? 

To sum up: Many young Hungarians have found in the 
Western world less richness, justice, love, appreciation and hu- 
manism than they had expected. The fault is neither theirs nor 
that of the Western peoples — it is just a natural misapprehen- 
sion born by the coincidence of rather complicated factors. But 
if you understand some motives of their frequent ‘odd be- 
haviour’ you will be certainly more tolerant of them. On the 
other hand, the very moment that these young people see that 
Western democracy is, with all its faults, a good and noble 
thing, they will respect and love it with a passion which perhaps 
none but they would be capable of. 
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Civilization on a Tight-Rope 


Poland: Half Free 


Auberon Herbert 


of the Soviet Union. Most of this spring I spent in an Eastern 

outpost of Europe. So changed was Poland that it was 
difficult to realize that this was one and the same country 
which I had known less than two years ago. 

During the afterglow of the Stalin epoch Poland was still a 
strange and frightening land. The supervision of foreigners, 
although courteous and considerate, was incessant and absolute. 
Conversation, even with old friends and wartime comrades, was 
an extraordinary exercise in ambiguity; words were measured 
with the same precision as drops of medicine, each one selected 
to convey some double meaning in a non-incriminating way. 
Nerves were very tense. An extra glass of vodka giving rise to an 
indiscreet remark could throw a whole dinner party into a 
state of silent panic. It was assumed as a matter of course that 
in any gathering of four or more people, at least one of those 
present must be under the obligation of rendering an account 
to the Security Police. 

Such was Stalin’s Poland: against a garish backcloth of red 
flags, shabby streets and almost senseless slogans, desperately 
overtired, overworked, underpaid, underfed people hurried, 
silent and unsmiling, to or from their work, or stood for hours 
in endless shopping queues. 

Eighteen months ago it was beyond the reach of one’s 
imagination to envisage Warsaw as a European capital like 
Dublin or Brussels. But, among its other achievements, the 
October Revolution has restored Poland to her native civili- 
zation and culture. People who have good clothes are no longer 
afraid to wear them. Everyone is ready to express himself freely 
on any subject under the sun. The streets are clean and freed 
from their burden of bunting, and people walk with a lighter 
and more leisurely step, no longer oppressed by the almost 
tangible weight of a ubiquitous Security Police. 

The Poles are very proud of their October Days, and have 
every reason for being so. While it is reasonable to look for a 
high standard of political maturity in leading politicians and 
ecclesiastics, it must come as a surprise to find this quality 


I: the autumn of 1955 I spent a month in a Western colony 
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among overexcitable students and workmen. Yet, throughout 
these tremendous days, when Mr Khrushchev and his colleagues 
made their foray into Poland, and Mr Gomulka, and later the 
Cardinal Primate, were restored to their respective offices, the 
Poles showed astonishing moderation, circumspection and 
realism. It is these qualities, and Polish self-control, which have 
enabled Mr Gomulka to pursue his careful path towards the 
rule of law, freedom of religion, self-respect and human decency. 
At the vast evening meetings in universities and factories a 
single word out of place, a single violent action, could have 
precipitated disaster and led to the calamity of a Russian 
return. 

I had known the essential qualities of Poland’s October Days 
from the wide coverage which they received in the world’s 
press. On talking with people who had participated in them, 
however, I happened upon curious and unexpected sidelights. 
A workman described to me what took place at the iron and 
steel combine near Warsaw where he works. The workers held 
an immense mass.meeting, at which the customary resolutions 
expressing support for Mr Gomulka and criticism of Russian 
interference in Polish matters were moved and carried by 
acclamation. There were no formal rules of procedure. The 
rostrum, placed next to a cauldron of molten iron, was free for 
anyone who cared to use it and could make himself heard. 
At a given moment an elderly book-keeper, a life-long Com- 
munist, mounted the rostrum and addressed his fellow- 
workers. He said that two years previously he had been visited 
by the Security Police, who had intimated that unless he agreed 
to act as a spy and stool-pigeon both his job and the little house 
which he had built for himself and his family would be forfeit. 
‘Since that day’, he continued, ‘I have denounced more than 
one hundred comrades.’ In absolute silence he gave full 
particulars of the occasions, the names concerned, and the 
accusations. One after another the men whom he had de- 
nounced rose in turn and forgave him, frequently adding 
instances of denunciations which they had been obliged to 
furnish against other comrades. 

This kind of general confession and self-dispensed absolution 
was not confined to this one factory, but in a greater or lesser 
degree had its counterpart in ministries, seats of learning, 
newspaper offices, writers’, artists’ and musicians’ associations, 
army units and collective farms and other official organizations 
throughout the country. This extraordinary phenomenon 
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may have capital importance in the future of Poland. While 
various methods exist of establishing, or re-establishing a police 
State, it would seem nearly impossible to recapture the indis- 
pensable Orwellian sense of awe and terror on which such a 
system must rest, once its sordid and wretched mechanism has 
been irrevocably exposed. This, at least, is what the Poles feel, 
and let us hope that they are right. 

Without belittling last October’s gains — the release and 
rehabilitation of political prisoners and the achievement of a 
satisfactory modus vivendi between Church and State, among 
others — there still remains the most vital and thorny problem 
of all: that of resuscitating a moribund economy. Mr Gomulka 
is heir to a truly lamentable inheritance. It would be hard to 
say which, of industry and agriculture, was the greater sufferer 
under Stalinism. As, however, Poland is still predominantly 
an agricultural country, the devastation of the rural economy 
may have more fundamental importance. Pre-war Poland had 
a substantial agricultural export trade; now she cannot supply 
the demands of her home market. Butter used to be exported 
in large quantities; now it is imported from Denmark. Indeed, 
Mr Gomulka found it necessary to devote several minutes of a 
keynote policy speech to extolling the merits of dripping. It is 
equally surprising that the landed estates which once main- 
tained the Polish gentry in reasonable comfort should now, 
under State management, show an annual deficit of more than 
two and a half billion zloty. 

I had occasion to visit various friends in the farming com- 
munity in Southern Poland and to hear at first hand of the 
wilderness which ten years of Stalinism had created in Polish 
village life. Farmers were at the arbitrary mercy of the Security 
Police and ignorant officials. They were ordered to deliver 
annually literally more than they even produced. They were 
subjected to every form of intimidation, including imprison- 
ment, to force them into collective farms. A state of affairs came 
about in which farmers did not know what to do for the best: 
if they produced abundantly they laid themselves open to perse- 
cution as kulaks; if they failed to fulfil impossibly high demands 
they were saboteurs. The net result of all this was one which has 
often recurred in history. When farmers are ordered to perform 
the impossible, and interfered with, they simply stop producing. 

Such was the situation confronting Mr Gomulka and his 
colleagues last autumn. Their reaction to it was characteristic 
of the new approach in which common sense and realism are 
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superseding dogmatism. His first step was to allow the voluntary 
dissolution of collective farms. As a result, 80 per cent of them 
have disappeared, and the land: has reverted to its proper 
owners. The only survivors are the tiny handful of really 
successful enterprises and those collective farms which were 
too heavily in debt to permit of their dissolution. Secondly the 
Government has reduced taxation to tolerable proportions and 
has largely freed the agricultural market. Thirdly, Mr Ochab, 
the Minister of Agriculture, has assembled in his ministry a 
team of genuine agricultural experts in place of the Party hacks 
who had previously oppressed and bewildered the farming 
community. 

My farming friends warmly welcomed these measures, but 
not without wariness and reserve. It takes time and patience to 
restore confidence, and time is a scarce commodity in Mr 
Gomulka’s fight for stability. Patience is also in short supply. 

‘Not even King Solomon would know what to do.’ This is a 
characteristic phrase recurring from time to time in Mr 
Gomulka’s speeches, as he gingerly picks his way among the 
débris of Stalinism. His predicament is, indeed, a very exacting 
one, without any close precedent in modern political history. 
He derives his authority from the will of the people and owes 
his position not to Communist convictions but to personal 
qualities. He is a self-educated man, impatient of dogmatism, 
and no high-brow. ‘Do things, and don’t talk so much’ is 
another of the aphorisms with which he peppers his speeches, 
especially when rebuking doctrinal flights of fancy on the part 
of liberal minded young Communists. He is an ascetic, living in 
modest circumstances and, unlike his predecessors, indifferent 
to the spoils of office. His most salient characteristics are those 
of courage to the point of stubbornness combined with personal 
integrity and patriotism. It is these attributes, not his politics, 
which have commended him to the Poles. 

Communism never commanded more than a minimum sup- 
port among the bulk of the people. Whatever hold the theory 
had gained among the more vulnerable younger generation 
was washed away in the first instance by the revelations of the 
renegade Security Police chief, Swiatio, then by Mr Khrushchev’s 
disclosures at the Twentieth Congress and, lastly, by the 
contents of the Bluebeard’s Cupboard, whose doors opened 
wide last October. Understandably, the Poles are now more 
inclined to put their faith in a man with a programme based on 
reality than in any theory or doctrine. Almost any Pole with 
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whom one talks in a railway carriage or café is ruefully aware 
of the limitations of Poland’s geographical position. He knows 
that the ideas which attract him most, such as European Union, 
and constitutional democracy, are far beyond his reach, and 
that Poland’s outward pattern must conform to certain basic 
requirements of the Soviet Union. 

Mr Gomulka’s often proclaimed, but seldom defined, ‘Polish 
Road to Socialism’ appears to be the only political course 
mutually tolerable to the Russian leaders and the Polish people. 
As put forth by its principal architect and generally understood, 
the ‘ Polish Road’ implies freedom of speech and religion, a 
more circumscribed freedom of the press, a return to decent 
standards of legality particularly regarding the use of arbitrary 
authority by the police and by the State, and the application of 
common sense instead of erratic theories to industry and to 
agriculture. In fact, a Polish as against a Russian approach to 
government. 

All of this is admirable, but do Mr Gomulka and his more 
faithful colleagues command sufficient time and resources to 
realize what must be a gradual programme? The danger of too 
little and too late is not one which can be made light of. I 
talked at some length with a workman from Poznan. “Try 
and come to the Poznan Fair this year’, he said. “This year we 
are going to give them something to think about. Last year was 
just a dress rehearsal.’ Among industrial workers this bellicose 
state of mind is widespread, and it is not difficult to see why. In 
the treatment which they have received at the hands of the 
authorities over the past decade, there has been an explosive 
contradiction. Flattery and oppression, class-glorification and 
industrial foul play, make very odd bed-fellows. The working 
class is owed a round half-billion zloty of back payments by the 
State, a debt which Mr Gomulka has been forced, by dint of 
simple poverty, to disavow. This has caused considerable resent- 
ment. Educated people may be prevailed upon to rein them- 
selves in and agree to continued sacrifices, but it is a different 
matter for men and women who are barely able to maintain 
their families on grindingly inadequate wages. It is still true to 
say that in Poland one can either dress oneself adequately, or 
eat. A pair of shoes costs 600 zloty, which is two-thirds of an 
average worker’s monthly earnings. Even a poor quality suit 
of clothes costs 3,000 zloty, which means more than three 
months’ wages. 

To poverty must be added a very real element of frustration. 
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Under Stalinism, Poland’s economy was related exclusively to 
the industrial and strategic needs of the Soviet Union; Poland’s 
interests were a matter of very secondary importance. Russian 
industrial practice, historically and psychologically alien to the 
Polish tradition, was rigorously enforced. Even to-day a Polish 
engineer or foreman will describe, with tears of exasperation 
in his eyes, some abysmally stupid, extravagant, and time- 
wasting technique imposed by the inscrutable whims of bureau- 
cracy. It is tragic that in terms of human endeavour and hard 
work Poland’s post-war effort has been as great as Western 
Germany’s, yet, thanks to Russian exploitation and bureau- 
cratic misdirection, it has shown pitiably inadequate results. 

Before October, Polish coal was supplied to the Soviet Union 
at the rate of four dollars per ton, and then resold by the 
Russians on the world market at 20 dollars per ton, an advan- 
tageous transaction for one of the parties concerned. Workers 
employed in the manufacture, under Soviet licence, of Heath 
Robinson Ursus tractors and Warszawa motors — (Russian 
‘Pobiedas’, or, if you will, slightly deformed 1946 Vanguard 
models) feel no pride in their own products. 

The government is struggling manfully to set matters to 
rights. Workers’ Councils, designed to bring democracy to the 
factory bench, have been established in many State enterprises. 
A gradual reshaping and streamlining of the bureaucratic 
machine is also under way, but the happenings of ten years 
cannot be erased by one stroke of the pen. Men who have 
learnt to dread personal responsibility, and avoid it where 
possible, cannot be expected to develop initiative and powers 
of decision overnight. Even leaving aside the crippling 
poverty of the State, too sharp and sudden a reversal of estab- 
lished practice and policy could only bring the country’s 
industrial mechanism to a shuddering halt. 

Can the forces of stability within Poland withstand the 
steadily rising pressure of the volatile and only half controllable 
elements which are now massed in a threatening array? 
Industrial disorganization, social discontent, acute poverty 
worsened by inflation, concealed but increasing unemploy- 
ment — these make a formidable and ugly catalogue, which 
might daunt a government more securely based than Mr 
Gomulka’s administration. 

What are the forces of stability? Broadly speaking, they are 
the Church and the national tradition. The Church is the only 
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Polish institution which survived the Stalin period intact, and 
the nation’s moral capital is now vested in her keeping. While 
eschewing a political réle, the Church has always accepted a 
patriotic one: the only ground shared between Mr Gomulka 
and the Cardinal Primate (who have never met) is that of a 
common patriotism. In fundamentals the cleavage between 
Marxist and Catholic remains as deep as ever. The agreement 
reached between Church and State is no more than a practical 
and mutually beneficial arrangement, involving no doctrinal 
concessions on either side. The Primate has secured the recog- 
nition of parental rights in the matter of religious education 
and the release of imprisoned priests, while Mr Gomulka’s 
acknowledgement of the overwhelmingly catholic character of 
Poland has vastly strengthened his hold on the loyalty of the 
people, an asset of great value in these troubled times. On every 
issue where his pagan principles do not conflict with Christian 
belief, and where his efforts are directed to the bettering of 
Poland’s economy and position in the world, Mr Gomulka 
can count on the positive support of the Church. 

During most of my stay in Poland I was the guest of the 
Mazowsze Popular Song and Dance Ensemble, whose recent 
London season was so outstanding a success. In the delightful 
company of my hosts, I visited many places, and met many 
ordinary and simple people remote from the feverish political 
speculations of Warsaw. Everywhere I found the same disquiet 
regarding the intentions of Poland’s frightening and unaccount- 
able neighbour, the same hope that after so many cruel dis- 
appointments, Poland may be granted a modest degree of 
freedom and well-being, and the same touching nostalgia and 
affection for England and the West. While realizing that our 
physical distance limits our possibilities of assisting them, many 
Poles still hope that we may aid them in their struggle for 
stability by economic assistance, by bringing to an end the 
gnawing uncertainty over Poland’s western frontier, by vastly 
increasing the existing programme of cultural and scientific 
exchange. Perhaps it may not be easy for us to help in these 
ways, but it should be borne in mind that timely assistance to 
Poland on her tortuous road to stability may materially reduee 
the risks of a return to total subjugation to Russia caused by 
economic pressure, or of poverty and despair provoking the 
working classes to a foredoomed rising fifty times more blood- 
stained than the Hungarian holocaust. 











Who are the Criminals ? 


Barbara Wootton* 


certainly not the thug who hits an old lady on the head 

in order to possess himself of her handbag or to ransack 
her house; the typical criminal of to-day is the motorist. In 
1955 the grand total of persons found guilty of criminal offences 
in England and Wales amounted to 735,288.f In the same year 
354,506 persons were convicted in magistrates’ courts of 
‘offences relating to motor vehicles’, in addition to a small 
number found guilty at higher courts. Motorists thus constitute 
over 48 per cent of all those convicted of any criminal charge 
in any court. By comparison, thieves with 9-3 per cent, and 
house- or shop-breakers with 2-2 per cent, of the total look 
modest indeed. 

More detailed comparisons of motoring and other criines 
are unfortunately complicated by the fact that all the relevant 
statistics are not tabulated in exactly the same way. In parti- 
cular, some figures refer to numbers of convictions, and others to 
numbers of persons convicted ;{ and these are not at all the same 
thing, since a defendant may be found guilty on several charges 
simultaneously — as when a motorist is convicted both of care- 
less driving and of failure to conform to a traffic sign, or when a 
burglar has broken into more than one house. 


Owe typical criminal of to-day is not the thief, and 


* I am indebted to Mr Geoffrey Crankshaw, Clerk to the Metropolitan 
Juvenile Courts, for advice on some legal points raised in this article; but I 
alone am responsible for all the statements either of fact or of opinion 
which it contains. 

¢ Unless otherwise stated, all figures in this article relate to England 
and Wales, 1955, and are taken either from the H M S O annual return of 
Offences Relating to Motor Vehicles, or from the official Criminal Statistics. 

t And others again to ‘separate’ persons. In the Criminal Statistics a person 
(as distinct from a ‘separate’ person) counts as two if he is convicted twice in 
a year — but still only as two, however many offences he may run up on each 
occasion. In this article ‘persons’ means persons in this sense — not ‘separate’ 
persons. 
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The full ramifications of these diversities cannot be explored 
here, but they do not preclude some broad comparisons being 
made. Taking first the figures relating to the number of persons 
convicted, we find that the category summarized in the 
Criminal Statistics as ‘driving dangerously, etc.’ is a very large 
one. In 1955, 41,187 persons are shown as having been found 
guilty of the offences included under this head, mostly by the 
magistrates, but in a few cases in higher courts. If this total is 
set against the 68,438 persons convicted of larceny, or the 
16,411 guilty of breaking and entering, we have 4 motorists 
convicted of driving dangerously or similar offences to every 7 
convicted thieves, and between two and three times as many 
such motorists as house- or shop-breakers. 

These figures, moreover, relate to persons of all ages. Since, 
however, no one may legally drive a car until he is seventeen, 
or a motorcycle until he is sixteen, the great majority of 
motoring offenders must be over seventeen years of age; and a 
fairer comparison, therefore, would be that between motorists 
and other criminals over the age of seventeen. Among the 
motoring offenders none of the reckless or dangerous drivers 
convicted in the higher courts was under seventeen; and of the 
41,187 found guilty by the magistrates of ‘driving dangerously, 
etc.’ all but 168 were over that age. A large proportion of 
offences against property, on the other hand, is committed by 
youngsters: no less than 52 per cent of those found guilty of 
breaking and entering, and 34 per cent of those guilty of 
larceny, were less than seventeen years old. Exclusion of those 
under seventeen from the total of persons convicted of larceny 
thus reduces their total from 68,438 to 45,101; and, for adults 
only, the ratio of motorists in the ‘dangerous, etc.’ class thus 
works out at approximately 8 motorists to 9 thieves. Again, 
among the 16,411 found guilty of breaking and entering, only 
7,881 were over seventeen. The 41,019 motorists aged seventeen 
and upwards convicted of ‘driving dangerously, etc.’ are there- 
fore over five times as numerous as the house- and shop-breakers 
of similar age. 

The description ‘dangerous, etc.’ obviously covers a large 
class of offences. In order to break this down, we have to turn 
from figures of persons convicted to those relating to convic- 
tions. From these we learn that 3,311 convictions were recorded 
in 1955 for the offence of motoring whilst drunk or drugged, 
including both cases dealt with by the magistrates and the 
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much smaller number tried in the higher courts. For reckless or 
dangerous (as distinct from merely careless) driving, the 
number of convictions was 4,770; while the number of cases 
of motorists who were so indifferent to the havoc that they had 
caused as to be guilty of failure to report, or to stop after, an 
accident numbered 6,360. These three categories together, 
therefore — the drunks, the reckless or dangerous and those who 
disregarded accidents — account for a total of 14,441 convictions 
for what are surely very serious offences indeed. Yet this total 
actually exceeds the number of convictions recorded for all 
indictable crimes against the person — a list of twenty-six 
offences which range from murder, manslaughter and felonious 
or malicious wounding to cruelty to children, procuring abor- 
tion and various acts of indecency. Convictions for all crimes 
against the person put together add up to only 13,809. If, how- 
ever, we add to the motoring offences just mentioned cases of 
careless driving, the total of motoring convictions in the cate- 
gories listed rises to 49,504; and if this figure is set against the 
total of convictions recorded for all offences of dishonesty with 
or without violence (including house-breaking, burglary, all 
forms of theft, violent robbery and every kind of fraud) which 
together amount to 123,847, we have 2 convictions for bad 
driving or indifference to accidents to every 5 convictions for 
every sort or kind of dishonesty. Finally, by adding to the list 
of motoring convictions those for disregard of speed limits, we 
reach a total of 139,218 motoring convictions (without counting 
parking offences or any others besides those specifically men- 
tioned here) ; and this, it will be seen, actually exceeds the total 
for all crimes against the person plus all offences of dishonesty. 
Once again, these figures include those under seventeen. In 
the case of convictions, as distinct from persons, however, exact 
adjustments to exclude juveniles cannot be made, as the returns 
for the higher courts do not give the ages of persons convicted 
along with the number of their convictions; nor do we know 
how many convictions may have been earned by motorists 
under seventeen. In each case, however, we do know that the 
total number of young persons involved was very small. Only 
53 out of 3,720 offenders convicted in the higher courts of 
crimes against the person, and only 436 out of 11,501 convicted 
in those courts of dishonesty, were in this age group; while 
among motorists only 168 juveniles were included in those 
found guilty in any court of ‘driving dangerously, etc.’ Where 
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the number of young persons involved is so small, we may fairly 
assume that the contribution of juveniles to the number of 
convictions is also insignificant. 

In the case of the magistrates’ courts, however, more infor- 
mation about certain classes of crime is available; and from 
this we know that, whereas the exclusion of juveniles convicted 
in these courts from the figures of crimes against the person 
brings the total of these offences down only from 13,809 to 
12,195, their elimination from the figure of convictions for 
offences against property, reduces this total from 123,847 to 
79,881. If, therefore, the convictions of drunk, drugged, 
dangerous or careless drivers or of those who have disregarded 
accidents (but excluding all cases of speeding and other 
offences) are set against those of persons aged over seventeen 
found guilty of any or all forms of dishonesty with or without 
violence, the ratio is raised to the level of 5 of these motoring 
offences for every 8 property crimes; and if the infringements 
of speed limits are also counted against the motorists, their 
offences exceed all adult convictions for crimes of dishonesty 
and crimes against the person by approximately 50 per cent. 

Finally, let us remember that in 1955 the number of persons 
known to have been murdered was 133 and the number killed 
on the roads 5,526;* while the direct and indirect cost of road 
accidents has been put at about £72 million (for the year 
1952).f 

Whatever else may or may not be inferred from these figures, 
they leave no doubt of the extent to which the time and atten- 
tion of police and courts are taken up by offending motorists. 
But as evidence of the true frequency of lawbreaking, either by 
motorists or by other classes of offender, they are, unavoidably, 
subject to the limitation that they take no account of those who 
are not caught. Whether the proportion of motoring crimes that 
goes undetected is greater or less than the corresponding figure 
of ‘ordinary’ crimes which are not cleared up (slightly over half 
in the case of indictable offences) is anybody’s guess. On the 
one hand, it is certainly easier to trace the motorist involved in 
an accident than it is to catch the thief or burglar when 
property is stolen or a house broken into. On the other hand, 


* Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation’s Annual Summary (1956) 
of Road Accidents in Great Britain. 

¢ Reynolds, D. J., ‘The Cost of Road Accidents’, Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, Series A (General), 1956. 
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it is not so easy to be sure which of the parties to an accident 
was to blame, or to assess the gravity of his offence; and, what 
is more important, if no accident results, the risks of prosecution 
for dangerous, careless or even drunken driving are enormously 
reduced. Police practice seems to vary in different parts of the 
country, but in the district that I know best prosecutions for 
dangerous or careless driving where no accident has actually 
resulted are quite exceptional. In any case many motoring 
offenders are neither seen by, nor reported to, the police at all. 
As a regular driver on a 35-mile stretch from central London 
into a neighbouring county I would say that disregard of speed 
limits, where traffic conditions do not make this impossible, is 
more the rule than the exception; and hardly a day passes 
when I do not see shocking cases of blind overtaking on a road 
with a bad accident record where temptation happens to be 
particularly strong. Drunken drivers also may be lucky enough 
to escape police notice, or not to encounter situations in which 
exceptionally swift action and quick judgement are critical. 
British law on the subject of drunken driving, moreover, 
depending as it does upon clinical examination after suspicious 
driving has been observed, is decidedly tricky. In Denmark 
where (as also in Norway and Sweden) the police have autho- 
rity to take blood tests of suspected alcoholic drivers, the 
combination of these tests with clinical examination is said 
effectively to guarantee both the acquittal of the innocent and the 
conviction of the guilty. But without this additional safeguard, 
completely sober persons may occasionally get convicted, while 
others ‘are capable of pulling themselves together so successfully 
during the examination that the physician fails to detect signs 
of intoxication, although they have shown unmistakable signs 
of intoxication while they thought themselves unobserved.’* 
Whatever his personal practice, hardly anyone will dispute 
in theory that to drive a car while in a state of intoxication is 
to commit a very serious offence. But motoring offences 
generally, and infringements of speed limits in particular, are 
not, in my experience, so regarded. Indeed, speaking for 
myself, nothing induces so strong an inclination towards the 
Marxist theory that the law is made and operated in the 
interests of the well-to-do, as the difference in the prevailing 
attitude towards motoring and other offences. Look, for 
example, at the fate of the 219 offenders who were found guilty 
* Andresen, P. H., “Traffic and Alcohol’, Medico-Legal Journal, 1950. 
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in 1955 at quarter sessions or assizes of driving under the influ- 
ence of drink or drugs. Of these, 27 or under 13 per cent were 
sent to prison; while the proportion of the 126 reckles or 
dangerous drivers convicted in the same courts who were 
imprisoned was 39, that is 31 per cent. But out of 2,882 persons 
convicted (also in the higher courts) of crimes against property 
without violence (mostly thefts of one sort or another), the 
number imprisoned was 1,941 (67 per cent): and of the 8,619 
guilty of crimes against property with violence (which include 
violence directed only against objects as distinct from persons, 
as, for example, in housebreaking) 3,888 or 45 per cent were 
sent to prison. In magistrates’ courts, tenderness towards the 
motoring offender is even more striking. In the case of 3,068 
convictions for ‘driving under the influence’ or drunk in charge, 
the number of sentences of imprisonment without the option of 
a fine was only 182, and in 4,584 cases of reckless or dangerous 
driving this sentence was imposed in a mere 116;* but out of 
590 adults convicted of begging 236 were sent to prison, and so 
were 88 out of 232 who were found guilty of larceny from the 
person. 

Other signs also reveal, if less glaringly, the same ideology. 
Researches into various aspects of criminology, e.g. ecological 
studies of the area in which offenders live or in which offences 
are committed, habitually omit motoring crimes. In some 
courts special days are set aside for hearing motoring cases — 
a practice which may be administratively convenient, but 
certainly has the regrettable effect of putting motoring offences 
into a class apart from other crimes. Again, traffic offences are 
commonly treated as a separate category when the previous 
convictions of an offender are listed: if a motorist guilty of 
dangerous driving has already a conviction for dishonesty, this 
is unlikely to be included in his ‘record’. 

By the same logic the anti-social behaviour of motorists is 
seldom explained or excused, as is that of many other offenders, 
in psychiatric terms. Whereas a child’s habitual stealing is often 
ascribed to lack of affection at home or to early separation from 
his mother, I have yet to find the motorist who pleads that his 


* It is fair to add that some of these may have been cases in which mul- 
tiple convictions were recorded, and sentences of imprisonment may have 
been imposed on one of the other charges involved. But since only 1,186 
motorists were sent to prison out of a total of 354,506 convicted by the 
magistrates, the number of these cases can hardly have been considerable. 
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persistent parking to the detriment of other people’s conveni- 
ence or safety is due to having been snatched untimely from 
his mother’s breast. However, times are changing. Now that 
the thin edge of the doctrine of diminished responsibility has 
made its way into our law via the Homicide Act we may soon 
have to be thinking how to cope with motorists whose defence 
is that they are not fully responsible persons. Already, the Star * 
has published a cartoon in which a police officer is depicted 
telling a woman motorist that her speeding showed ‘emotional 
immaturity’, and that she was using her car ‘as a power 
symbol’. In the United States things have gone even further, 
and a number of psychiatric studies of motoring offenders and 
accident-prone drivers have actually been made. In one of the 
most ambitious of these + the median intelligence quotient of 
500 traffic offenders was found to be only 77; while among 
those diagnosed as neurotic, 

In the majority of cases the police were symbols of a hated 
father. There was a tendency for the policeman to be rejected if 
there was complex material in which the super-ego seemed to 
be extremely well developed. On occasions we elicited mild 
tendencies for the patient motivated by guilt feelings because 
of submerged incestuous feelings, to want to commit traffic 
offenses in order to be jailed. 


Clearly, the dangers of the roads are even more sinister than 
many of us have realized. 

In law a crime is a crime, and that is that; but differences in 
the heinousness of different crimes are recognized by the varying 
severity of the penalties provided: the courts normally have 
wide discretion to adapt sentences within prescribed maxima to 
the circumstances of each particular case — of which the gravity 
of the offence is usually regarded as one of the most important. 
Apart from this, everyone must make his own personal judge- 
ment as to the measure in which particular breaches of the 
criminal law are to be regarded also as violations of moral law. 
Yet surely the widespread assumption that motoring offences 
as a class are more venial than other criminal actions as a class 
argues a strange sense of values. Certainly some motoring 
offences are trivial: and some are not. But the same is true of 


* May 7th, 1957. 
7 Selling, L. S., “The Psychiatric Findings in the Cases of 500 Traffic 
Offenders and Accident-Prone Drivers’, American Journal of Psychiatry, 1940, 


Pp. 72. 
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other crimes. Why should the shop assistant who fiddles a 
pound from the till be regarded as more anti-social than the 
reckless driver whose action causes damage running to hun- 
dreds of pounds, not to mention personal injury or death? 
Why should the father of a schoolboy who has smuggled a few 
toys out of a shop without paying be terrified lest his son be ex- 
pelled in disgrace from school, yet never have cause to fear for 
his own reputation or future, no matter how many convictions 
he may run up for speeding, bad driving or selfish parking — so 
long at least as he does not land up in prison (which, as we have 
seen, is very unlikely to happen) ? 

Of course, the one substantial plea that can be advanced in 
favour of the motorist, as against the thief or the housebreaker, 
is that he does not set out to do a mischief. Nevertheless there is 
such a thing as criminal negligence, and in the complicated so- 
ciety in which we live the principle that a man must be pre- 
sumed to intend the consequences of his actions needs to be con- 
strued liberally — even to include what might be called the 
purely statistical consequences. The statistical consequence of 
speeding, for instance, is death — for somebody: Professor Good- 
hart has reminded us * that in the year after the 30-mile 
limit was introduced in built-up areas, fatal accidents fell by 
more than 800 and other accidents by more than 10,000. In- 
deed an analogy could be drawn between the danger of speed- 
ing and the danger of nuclear tests: both are statistical risks, and 
of the two the effect of speeding is much the more accurately 
calculable. If the radio-active fall-out from a nuclear explosion 
passes a certain margin of safety (the level of which may never- 
theless still be in dispute) we can confidently predict that the 
frequency of certain diseases will be increased, though no one 
can tell which individuals, who would otherwise have lived, will 
in fact thus meet their deaths. In the same way it is certain that, 
if motorists race through built-up areas, some people will be 
killed or injured who would have escaped had the speed limits 
been observed — though no one can tell exactly who the victims 
will be. Doubtless every driver who disregards the speed limits 
will tell you that he only does this when ‘it is safe to do so’. 
Safety, however, is never absolute: an accident is always pos- 
sible anywhere in any circumstances; and speed increases not 
only the risk that an accident will happen but also the likelihood 
of death or serious injury if it does. 

* Observer, January 27th, 1957. 
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What of the attitude of Parliament? The Road Traffic Act of 
1956 is sometimes credited with stiffening the penalties for 
motoring crimes. That may be — on paper; but the practical 
effect is unlikely to be dramatic, because in so many cases it is 
only the maximum penalty that has been increased. As the sen- 
tences imposed by the courts rarely approach, and still more 
rarely reach, the legal maxima, this is something of an empty 
gesture; nor does the new Act make a single addition to the list 
of crimes for which (apart from special reasons) a ban on driving 
is obligatory. On the contrary, even the compulsory disqualifi- 
cation formerly imposed on those caught driving without third- 
party insurance has now been removed. 

In relation to motoring offences, again, we seem to have 
forgotten some of the lessons that have long stood the test of ex- 
perience in the case of other crimes — particularly the lesson that 
it is the certainty of detection, rather than the severity of the 
penalty, which constitutes an effective deterrent. Everywhere 
road safety rules and exhortations are multiplied without any 
serious attempt being made to see that they are kept. On a road 
which I use several times a week a ‘double white line experi- 
ment’ is now in progress. Although the instruction not to cross 
the nearside white line is heavily advertised as one approaches 
this sector, only once have I seen police observing the results. 
The risk of detection being negligible, hardly anyone takes the 
slightest notice of the instruction and the whole experiment is a 
waste of money. Perhaps, however, the sad truth is that motor- 
ing offenders are so numerous that their detection cannot be 
made certain or even probable unless the whole police force is 
put on the job. 

What does, however, distinguish motoring prosecutions from 
most other criminal cases is the extraordinary difficulty of find- 
ing out just what did occur and who is to blame for what. Good 
independent witnesses are not easily come by. Those that do 
show up have real difficulty in recalling crucial details: they 
were not expecting an accident to occur, their attention was not 
attracted till everything was over, and they are quite unable to 
say what happened immediately beforehand. As for the parties 
themselves — in my experience, the poverty of their recollection 
or the readiness of their perjury, as the case may be, is not over- 
stated by the eminent judicial authority who complained of 
having constantly to deal with collisions between stationary 
motor vehicles, each of which was on its proper side of the road 
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and each of which sounded its horn. In consequence the court 
which does take dangerous driving and similar offences seriously 
often has the utmost difficulty both in arriving at a verdict and 
in assessing the gravity of the offence. In the case of a theft or 
burglary, it is generally clear enough what has been done by 
someone, and the only problem is to catch the right man. Nor 
is the complainant likely to have had a hand in the matter: 
people do not usually burgle their own houses. But in the case of 
motoring crimes, where the only evidence available relates to 
the consequences of the offence, not to the offence itself, it can 
be extraordinarily difficult to disentangle the true facts. Even 
where a conviction has been clearly justified, I have myself 
often, when on the bench, been held back from pressing for 
heavy penalties for lack of firm evidence on speed and other 
circumstances which may be critical in determining the degree 
of guilt; and for similar reasons one may feel obliged to convict 
only of careless driving when, if the facts were clearer, a verdict 
of dangerous might be fully justified. The easy way out — which 
is to be guided by the severity of an accident in terms of death, 
personal injury or damage — is not at all satisfactory. A wicked 
driver can have very lucky escapes. 

In one other class of crimes, however — namely assaults — ad- 
judication is fraught with much the same difficulties. When two 
people become embroiled in a fight, it is often hopeless to try to 
sort out afterwards who hit whom first, or whether the use of 
force was justified by provocation or by the need for self- 
defence. Indeed, so clearly hopeless can this be that a form ef 
rough justice was devised as long ago as the reign of Edward III, 
which bypasses the difficulty by allowing the court to bind over 
both parties to keep the peace without either being found 
guilty. 

Recently a somewhat analogous procedure has been sug- 
gested for arriving at equally rough justice in motoring cases. 
Writing in the Magistrate,* Vice-Admiral Egerton has proposed 
that it should be an offence simply to have an accident — sub- 
ject, however, to a proviso that it should be a good defence for 
any of the accused to show that he was in no way to blame. The 
possible legal complications, as well as the risk of grave in- 
justice, to which this procedure might give rise, quickly evoked 
expressions of alarm from other correspondents. Yet the basic 
idea seems worth exploring, and the difficulties might be mini- 
* February 1957. 
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mized if, following the model of assault cases, all the parties in- 
volved in a motoring accident could, in suitable cases, be 
bound over (with or without conviction) not to keep the peace, 
but to refrain from having accidents. If, in addition, the sanc- 
tion behind the binding over could be not monetary loss but 
disqualification from driving, the results might be remarkable. 

Any proposal on these lines (being designed to meet circum- 
stances not envisaged in the days of Edward III) would require 
new legislation, and it is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
possible alterations of the law: these are necessarily compli- 
cated and technical matters. My primary purpose is to call 
attention to what is the real trouble in motoring offences, 
namely, the attitude of the large and influential public which 
simply does not look on these offences as crimes at all. And it is 
that attitude, with all the moral values that it implies, and all 
the death and destruction for which it is responsible, that I wish 
to challenge. 


Who’s Who 


A. ALVAREZ’s article is a second instalment from a forth- 
coming book, to be published by Chatto and 
Windus. Another chapter appeared last April. 


SUSAN FALUDY is a journalist from Budapest who left 
Hungary last November. 


PAUL IGNOTUS is a poet and essayist, and is Chairman of 
the Hungarian Writers’ Association abroad. 
He left Hungary last December. 


BARBARA WOOTTON is Nuffield Research Fellow, Bedford 
College, formerly Professor of Social 
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a magistrate serving in both adult and 
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Eliot and Yeats: 
Orthodoxy and Tradition 


A. Alvarez 


I hold — in summing up — that a tradition is rather a way of 
feeling and acting which characterizes a group throughout 
generations ; and that it must largely be, or that many elements 
in it must be, unconscious; whereas the maintenance of 
orthodoxy is a matter which calls for the exercise of all our 
conscious intelligence. The two will therefore considerably 
complement each other. 

(T. S. Eliot, After Strange Gods.) 

Our studies were useless or misdirected, especially our 
studies in English Literature: the authors we were forced to 
read, and Shakespeare most of all, were unplesant to our 


palate. 
(Malcolm Cowley, Exile’s Return.) 


I 

Y remarks will, for the most part, be general. Eliot 

M =x Yeats are our founding fathers; on them our in- 
heritance depends. It is the nature of that inheritance 

that is my subject. There is no longer any need for patient 
elucidation of the texts. Commentaries on both poets are legion; 
there is probably not a single long poem of Eliot’s, and very 
few short ones, which has not, somewhere or other, been put 
under the microscope. What is now at stake is not Eliot’s 
references and intellectual prowess, nor Yeats’s supernatural 
machinery; it is what is left when these are taken for granted, 
when the poets are read without a sense of shock or indignation 
or even glee; when, that is, they are read less as leaders under 
whose banners, or against whom, we must fight, but as poets 
in literature, spokesmen of a plight more universal, however 
less absorbing, than our own immediate one. For the years of 
Pentre deux guerres are receding; Yeats is dead, Eliot has turned 
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to the West End stage. The achievement of both is now some- 
thing apart from their modernity. 

The experimental trappings of modernism are a minor issue 
in English verse. It is largely an American importation and an 
American need. The American novel is already secure in its 
great masters: Hawthorne, Melville, Mark Twain and Henry 
James. But at the turn of the century the poetry had still very 
little to go on; Poe, Whitman and Emily Dickinson gave hints, 
showed possibilities; but they settled nothing. They lacked 
the power and the creative autonomy of great artists. Hence 
the constant preoccupation with technique — which has ridden 
Eliot and Pound as much as Amy Lowell and Cummings -— 
and the hosts of good minor writers who seem sincerely and 
consistently to be doing their best to keep up the competence 
of verse-writing. This absolute need to forge a new poetic 
language does not exist in England; the poets of the tradition 
are already there as a sort of framework for originality. Perhaps, 
indeed, the incompetence of much of the writing of the 
*thirties comes from a deliberate refusal to bother with prob- 
lems which had already been thrashed out again and again; 
the requirements of a political attitude were more demanding. 
One generalization seems to hold good: in England the experi- 
ments of modern poetry mattered less than what went with 
them — the wakening of the active poetic intelligence after the 
poeticizing nineties. This toughness was, of course, largely 
Pound’s doing, with his insistence on the difficulty of making 
verse and his reverence for the range and depth of the whole 
tradition of European civilization. Perhaps it needed someone 
outside the tradition to appreciate it as clearly as he did. 
Eliot took up what Pound had implied: intelligence and cos- 
mopolitan sophistication. But this clear morning light of in- 
telligence is also in the poetry of D. H. Lawrence, who had 
almost no part in transatlantic modernism, and in a lesser way — 
lesser because it was never fully matured — it is in the poetry 
of Rosenberg and Owen, who were dead before it had taken 
hold. 

Eliot’s intelligence and his cosmopolitan sophistication go 
together, yet are not one. They are like Yeats’s intelligence and 
his incurable penchant for blarney; they make for the peculiar 
strength and wholeness when it comes. In Eliot, they have also 
helped to bring about his strangely divided influence. His 
cosmopolitanism led in a certain transient smartness and re- 
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course to allusion; it has since fostered in the United States a 
cult of irony which has been smoothed into a pedagogical 
device; it has given that newness to some of Eliot’s language 
because, as he has repeatedly explained, he learnt more from 
French, a particularly dandified French, than from English. 
Yet his cosmopolitanism was not the same as Pound’s conti- 
nentalism. The more Eliot derived from French practice the 
more thoroughly he justified himself by reference to the English 
tradition. I have suggested elsewhere that the qualities Pound 
discovered in Laforgue and Corbiére, Eliot praised in the 
Metaphysicals. Subsequent fashionable criticism, which has put 
all the stress on the technicalities of the conceit and has passed 
over Donne’s colloquial intimacy and relative freedom from 
poetical device, shows in what direction Eliot was travelling 
when, for a little, he went hand in hand with Donne. He used 
him a great deal for his own purposes and was influenced by 
him very little. His poems in quatrains, for example, are all 
very close in style and tone; the same movement and the 
same elegance support both: 


In the beginning was the Word. 
Superfetation of ro &, 
And at the mensual turn of time 
Produced enervate Origen. 

and 
Donne, I suppose, was such another 
Who found no substitute for sense, 
To seize and clutch and penetrate; 
Expert beyond experience, . . 


Yet the first has all the polish of Gautier and all the tricks of 
Laforgue, while the second is an imitation of Donne’s The 
Extasie: 

So must pure lovers soules descend 

T’affections, and to faculties, 

Which sense may reach and apprehend, 

Else a great Prince in prison lies. 


As they appear in Eliot’s verse, what Donne and Gautier and 
Laforgue have in common and what Eliot shares with all three, 
is little in essential tone and everything in certain technical 
qualities Eliot wished to emphasize. This is very different from 
those moments when Yeats writes like Donne: 
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Another emblem there! That stormy white 

But seems a concentration of the sky; 

And, like the soul, it sails into the sight 

And in the morning’s gone, no man knows why; 
And is so lovely that it sets to right 

What knowledge or its lack had set awry, 

So arrogantly pure, a child might think 

It can be murdered with a spot of ink. 


I don’t believe that Yeats had Donne at all in mind when he 
wrote this. He had read the Metaphysicals, but he never seems 
to have imitated them deliberately. Yet phrases like “That 
stormy white But seems a concentration of the sky’, and ‘So 
arrogantly pure, a child might think It can be murdered with 
a spot of ink’ are like nothing in English poetry as much as, say: 


Sop ecccecevcccccccecececs wee understood 

Her by her sight; her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say, her body thought. 


They are alike in ease and vividness and unexpectedness of 
imagination; in that colloquial hesitation before the final 
triumphant pounce on the exact phrase to round the matter off. 
Eliot, on the other hand, approaches Donne, as he approaches 
all his other models, with an enquiring strictness, a sort of 
critical wariness, rather tight-lipped. He uses tradition, Yeats 
is in it. 

All this is to distinguish between the different kinds of poetry, 
not to praise Yeats at the expense of Eliot. For Eliot’s de- 
liberateness is founded on something not at all deliberate: an 
infallible taste in poetry. No other critic has quoted so con- 
sistently without error. Few others have made their quotations 
seem so relevant to their time. Our interests and standards in 
literature are Eliot’s creation. And, of course, this is something 
more profound than the enthusiasm aroused by a few well- 
timed articles. His critical pronouncements were made valid by 
his poetry. So he did more than change the standards of critical 
judgement; he altered the whole mode of expression in order 
to make room for his originality. 

The process was founded on personal taste and urgent per- 
sonal needs — the absolute necessity to make of various hints 
from various parts of literature his own personal style. Eliot’s 
style has remained entirely to himself; imitations apart, it 
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seems in fact to have had very little direct influence. But he has 
improved the technical equipment of poetry out of all recog- 
nition, and the sources, or excuses, of his innovations have 
become common property. Good verse since Eliot is the most 
consciously literary since the time of Gray and Collins. There 
is an extraordinary technical knowingness about it. To keep 
only to the source I have already discussed: when, before Eliot, 
a poet went to Donne, he went for a particularly personal 
idiom; Rosenberg, for example: 

And then, when Love’s power hath increased so 

That we must burst or grow to give it room, 

And we can no more cheat our God with gloom 

We'll cheat Him with our joy. 

For say! what can God do 

To us, to Love, whom we have grown into? 

Love! the poured rays of God’s Eternity! 

We are grown God -— and shall His self-hate be? 


The masculine, independent tone of this, bolstered by casuistry, 
is Donne’s (it sounds like The Canonization), but the language 
is that of the 1910s; the second of the three stanzas (I have 
quoted the last) begins: ‘For all Love’s heady valour and loved 
pain/Towers in our sinews ...’ After Eliot, something quite 
different happens: 


Dear love, these fingers that had known your touch, 
And tied our separate forces first together, 
Were ten poor idiot fingers not worth much, 
Ten frozen parsnips hanging in the weather. 
The feeling of this has nothing to do with Donne; it is far 
nearer Arnold’s ‘Ah love, let us be true to one another ...’. 
But the language leans heavily on Donne; indeed, the ironic 
tenderness relies a little on the fact that the reader will pick up 
the allusion: 
And like a bunch of ragged earrets stand 
The short swolne fingers of thy gouty hand. 


What it amounts to is that Eliot’s influence has created a 
common literary background out of the seventeenth century, 
Dante and certain French poets; it is a common ground not 
merely for allusions, but for the techniques a poet might be 
expected to use. The change in the equipment of poetry is 
far more important than any fashions The Waste Land set for, 
say, anthropology. 
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The influence of Eliot’s poetry itself seems then to have been 
critical more than creative. He has exerted considerable 
corrective force on the art of poetry, but has, in his verse, 
directly fertilized little. This has much to do with the extra- 
ordinary degree of finish on all his work, from Prufrock on- 
wards. He has moved from perfect form to perfect form and, 
quite simply, left no room to do it better. Drama aside, only 
in the single poem published since The Four Quartets, the Ariel 
Poem in 1954, has there been a failure of means; usually if you 
resist Eliot you do so despite the poetry. There is a massive 
purposiveness in his poetic progress which is almost Miltonic; 
a control and certainty in the writing that are as though a 
counter-weight to the usual themes of hesitation and denial. 
Except for the very early poems, modelled on Laforgue, Eliot 
has never been influenced by a writer. He digests him. Echoes, 
quotations appear incorporated into a body of verse which is 
wholly Eliot’s. The more he has written the more thorough has 
this assimilation become. In The Waste Land and before it, the 
allusions were essential to the poetic affect; they were a sort 
of shorthand, providing, with the least fuss, a context for the 
poet’s emotions and standards for his judgements. But as Eliot 
moved away from a general predicament — the disgust and 
despair which seem to have been the common tone of the 
*twenties — and as he approached a particular solution in the 
Church, the poetry became less allusive. Ash Wednesday and the 
Four Quartets are full of other people’s phrases, but the exact 
sources are no longer so important. They help most to the 
detached formality of the verse, and are present as though as 
texts for meditation or as authorities to save the poet the labour 
of proof. But the force of the poems is in their personal pre- 
cision, in their controlled examination of motives. 

It is for this reason that I repeated the commonplace about 
the importance of Eliot’s criticism in substantiating the hints 
of his poetry. Both rely on a complete control of his subject. 
His criticism works by its suggestions, all moving towards one 
end, not by any knock-you-down logic. And his poetry has all 
the advantages of a highly critical habit of mind: there is a 
coolness in the midst of involvement; he uses texts exactly for 
his own purposes; he is not carried away. Hence the complete- 
ness and inviolability of the poems. What he does in them can 
be taken no further. The writers who tried to follow in Eliot’s 
steps found themselves learning instead from his sources. 
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Eliot’s most widespread influence, however, has not come 
from his critical tips, nor from his technical skill, but from what 
is implied in the word ‘control’ — his intelligence. It is of the same 
order as that of Donne or Milton. It gives the impression that 
anything he turned his attention to he would perform with 
equal distinction. In university jargon, he has a ‘fine mind’; 
and the jargon is to the point, because like Donne and Milton 
and Coleridge and unlike Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Law- 
rence and Yeats, the strength of Eliot’s intelligence lies in its 
training; it is the product of a perfectly orthodox academic 
education. Writing of his criticism, John Crowe Ranson re- 
marked: 


It must look strange, except that we are far too used to the 
dullness of the official custodians of literature, that a critical 
achievement like Eliot’s should be a phenomenon so rare, 
and seem so fabulous when it comes. The learning behind 
it is perfectly regular, and based generally on the academic 
sources of learning. The Universities should have produced 
scores of Eliots, so far as his kind of intelligence is concerned, 
though one might wish to make reservations about its quick- 
ness, or its depth, which would probably be superior in any 
age. 

The gifts are exceptional, the training regular. Perhaps this is 
what has given him his extraordinary affection for all forms 
of orthodoxy (classicist, royalist, Anglo-Catholic); I am sure 
that it has, from the beginning, added to the power of his 
influence. The type of intelligence was recognizable; it was a 
token of intelligibility where, on a preliminary reading, none 
was immediately to be found. That is why Eliot became a 
culture hero with the intellectuals and Pound did not, for all 
that they insisted on much the same reading and on the same 
difficult techniques. Certainly, Eliot’s work seemed to have a 
greater emotional concentration; the fragments seemed fused 
at a greater pressure; whereas often in Pound’s verse the learn- 
ing seemed to disperse rather than concentrate the effect. But 
in Eliot there were also obvious marks of a very powerful mind 
at work. What he wrote was obscure, original, personal; the 
form, as often as not, was startling; the development hard to 
follow. And yet it did develop; in all the difficulty it gave the 
impression of great discipline and control. Finally, with practice, 
the obscurity was seen to be a matter of the economy and 
delicacy with which the argument was pushed forward; and he 
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was read with a sort of pleasurable awe. In Gerontion, for 
example, it was not the Shakespearian idioms (“That the giving 
famishes the craving’) nor the echoes of Middleton that 
soothed the reader; but the subtlety and command of the in- 
telligence which had gone to make the meditation on history 
did force him to take with equal seriousness what at first seemed 
arbitrary fragments — the names, the apparently unrelated 
actions. 

I believe that a great deal of the gratitude owed to Eliot is 
not primarily for his originality, nor for his professional skill 
and deliberation, nor even for the way in which he expressed the 
mood of his time — all these are matters for admiration, even 
reverence; but the gratitude is for the dignity he gave back to 
poetry simply by writing in the full strength of his intelligence, 
and then by conjuring up a whole tradition of poetry to show 
that, of course, he was right. By the weight of this intelligence, 
its range and control, and by the effort it demanded of the 
reader in return, Eliot altered the whole landscape of poetry. 
‘The only method’, he once wrote, ‘is to be very intelligent’. 
In the face of Eliot’s work, Housman’s The Name and Nature of 
Poetry seems like the last cavalry charge in modern warfare. 

When I speak of Eliot’s intelligence I am referring to some- 
thing which is a long way from intellectualizing. That would 
have handed poetry over to the universities and ended it in 
pedantry. Nor do I mean the cleverness of some of his earlier, 
rather Gallic compositions; though Eliot never struts in his 
elegant sophistication, he has walked, at times, very delicately, 
His intelligence is a matter of how much is brought to bear on 
the subject; it is, to use his own criteria, an immediate and 
whole fullness of feeling and thought. Other disciplines are 
relevant but subservient to the poetry; he has a sort of ‘I could 
an I would’ relationship to them. It is this which gives the 
control and assurance to his poetic intelligence; it is an ability 
to serve his own purposes whilst never being confined to any 
one narrow and inconvenient area. His poetry is a sort of Jehu: 
the other disciplines fall behind in its train. 


4 
With all this talk of discipline the poetry itself is possibly 
missed. My business up to this point has been to separate out 
some of the strands for inspection; for it is the details which are 
easily inspected and judged that would count most heavily for 
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his contemporaries. The total impact is more muffled and dis- 
persed. Yet the moving force behind it is discipline, for disci- 
pline is the stuff of orthodoxy (I refer back to the quotation 
that stands at the head of this essay), and orthodoxy is made 
not born. His intelligence, orthodoxy and his absolute control 
over his medium are qualities which have helped Eliot to some 
of the most formally perfect verse in the English language. I 
insist on the word ‘formally’. He has hard things to say about 
mechanical regularity of form. He replaced it by a much 
stricter formality of rhythm and relevance. His verse is formal 
without being regularized. His formality is that of a man who 
has his subject, his responses and his interpretation of them, not 
merely alive but accounted for inside him. Even when he seems 
to be most in debt to other poetry, the idiom is still quite his 
own: 

But at my back from time to time I hear 

The sound of horns and motors, which shall bring 

Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the spring. 

O the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter 

And on her daughter 

They wash their feet in soda water 

Et O ces voix d’enfants, chantant dans la coupole! 


Marvell, Fohn Peel, The Banks of the Wabash, a French primer 
and Verlaine all begin to set up their own echoes, are all 
caught and blended into Eliot’s own theme. The reader begins 
to respond in one way, only to find himself peculiarly under 
Eliot’s control. It is a control of intention, a formality of 


purpose. 
In After Strange Gods, Eliot remarked: 


I should say that in one’s prose reflections one may be 
legitimately occupied with ideals, whereas in the writing of 
verse one can deal only with actuality. 


Beneath the paradoxical gleam, the aphorism has its own pro- 
fundity; and it sheds a strong light on Eliot’s practice, on what 
sort of actuality he deals with: 


At the first turning of the third stair 
Was a slotted window bellied like the fig’s fruit 

And beyond the hawthorn blossom and a pasture scene 
The broadbacked figure dressed in blue and green 
Enchanted the maytime with an antique flute. 
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Blown hair is sweet, brown hair over the mouth blown, 

Lilac and brown hair; 

Distraction, music of the flute, stops and steps of the mind over 
the third stair, 

Fading, fading; strength beyond hope and despair 

Climbing the third stair. .. . 


. .. there is a time for building 

And a time for living and for generation 

And a time for the wind to break the loosened pane 

And to shake the wainscot where the field-mouse trots 
And to shake the tattered arras woven with a silent motto.” 


There is no question of the reader being distracted with super- 
flous ornament, or left fumbling for a symbol. The images, as 
Eliot uses them, are inevitable. Yet their relations with the 
outside, observed world are highly formal. When, for example, 
Hardy writes: 

The waked birds preen and the seals flop lazily 


the scene has its own being apart from the poet. “The fieldmouse 
trots’ is brilliant and imaginative and right, but the creature is 
there for the poet’s purposes; it is as though it existed at a 
distance. These hard, clear images of Eliot’s are not, of course, 
illustrations of a thought; they are part of it. He said of Dante 
that his ‘is a visual imagination’. Eliot’s, I think, is a formal 
imagination. The particular hardness of his verse comes less 
from the mere fixing of the sensibility in images than from the 
ordered quality of those images themselves. There is no irri- 
tation between them and the passages of argument. He has, 
to use another phrase from the essay on Dante, a very strict 
‘logic of sensibility’. 

The images, then, are not part of a brute symbolism, like 
Spenser’s, and yet they are not directly part of the outside 
world, the world that goes on, Eliot or no. The images present 
an actuality which is always judged or regulated to himself. 
This is what I meant earlier by Eliot’s critical habit of mind; 
I will return to it again shortly. For the moment, my business 
is with the nature of the actuality. There is in it almost never 
any sense of delight; nothing seems to take charge of the poet, 
despite himself. Even the moments of greatest intensity and 
release — the ‘blown hair’ passage quoted above or the beauti- 
ful seascape in section v1 of Ash Wednesday — gather strength 
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from something that is beyond the moment. We have been 
there before. These ‘winks of eternity’ or of love have appeared 
in two or three guises throughout the whole of his work. They 
gain meaning and poignancy by this. So they have something 
of the shorthand quality of the quotations in The Waste Land. 
But they are more a reference to the whole oeuvre than to the 
moment itself. This may seem a pitiful misunderstanding of 
the business of poetry; but to repeat, I am trying to isolate 
Eliot’s kind of poetry, not to criticize him for what he does not 
intend. The moments of greatest intensity have, as Eliot pre- 
sents them, a certain obliqueness, an allusiveness, a controlling 
detachment. It is a poetry apart. In comparison, The Winter’s 
Tale, for example, also draws to its climax with full religious 
solemnity: Paulina cries ‘It is required you do awake your 
faith’. Yet when the statue finally embraces Leontes, all he can 
manage is: 

O she’s warm. 

If this be magic, let it be an art 

Lawful as eating. 


The difference between Leontes’ sense of delighted recognition 
and Eliot’s when he writes: 
From the wide window towards the granite shore 
The white sails still fly seaward, seaward flying 
Unbroken wings 


And the lost heart stiffens and rejoices 

In the lost lilac and the lost sea voices... . 
is everything that is implied in that phrase ‘O she’s warm’. 
Even in the most intense moments of feeling in Eliot’s verse 
there is never any sense of immediate and living response from 
another person. Even with the ‘blown hair’ and the ‘hyacinth 
girl’, the intensity is something seen and commented on, as 
though one-sided: ‘I should have lost a gesture and a pose’. 
The hero of The Confidential Clerk is someone who ‘doesn’t need 
other people’. 

Yet clearly Eliot’s way is by no means inturned or self- 
regarding as, say, is Hart Crane’s. He has maintained those 
standards of impersonality he set himself from the first. The 
hesitancy he dramatized in Prufrock and the Portrait of a Lady 
have become, as a creative habit of maturity, a deliberate 
patience in amassing materials, a willingness to wait for that 
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certainty when ‘once in every five or ten years’, as he wrote of 
Pound, the material ‘accumulates to form a new whole and 
finds its appropriate expression’. His subject is always ‘the past 
experience revived in the meaning’. He is, that is, in some way 
a meditative poet. This does not mean a poet who deals in 
abstractions; his meditations are meditations on experience, in 
which the abstractions belong as much as the images; they are 
all part of his particular cast of mind, the meaning he gives to 
past experience. But Eliot is, I think, a relatively indifferent, 
or uninterested, observer of the phenomenal world — though in 
his earlier poems he was a sharp observer of manners. He is 
instead a supreme interpreter of meditated experience. 

His direct affirmations are always summings-up of this type, 
concentrations for which all the rest of his verse appears as so 
many hints. What is, to my mind, one of his finest pieces of 
writing, section m of Little Gidding, is precisely the crystalliza- 
tion of ‘the past experience revived in the meaning’ with a 
terrible clarity. The voice has the unpartisan honesty of ‘the 
familiar compound ghost’, a man beyond life, like Tiresias in 
The Waste Land and Dante’s Vergil: 

Let me disclose the gifts reserved for age 
To set a crown upon your lifetime’s effort. 
First, the cold friction of expiring sense 
Without enchantment, offering no promise 
But bitter tastelessness of shadow fruit 
As body and soul begin to fall asunder. 
Second, the conscious impotence of rage 
At human folly, and the laceration 
Of laughter at what ceases to amuse. 
And last, the rending pain of re-enactment 
Of all you have done, and been; the shame 
Of motives late revealed, and the awareness 
Of things ill done and done to others’ harm 
Which once you took for exercise of virtue. 
Then fools’ approval stings, and honour stains. 
From wrong to wrong the exasperated spirit 
Proceeds, unless restored by that refining fire 
Where you must move in measure, like a dancer. 


In the scheme of the poem this section is hardly intended to be 
final. It is a sort of warning signpost, pointing away from an 
impasse. But it has more direct power than anything else in the 
Four Quartets. For its subject is what Eliot has lived with; he 
knows it from the inside. It is The Waste Land refined, matured 
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and judged with the confidence of standards. But despair and 
denial in The Waste Land were there because of lack of standards, 
because of the impossibility of finding any solution. Here, 
dignified as renunciation, they seem in the tissue of life itself. 
Of course, the positive solution Eliot offers is not one that can 
be known consistently, still less presented with much directness. 
He can only suggest and rely on the ‘logic of sensibility’ to give 
direction and order to the hints. Yet, in my experience, this 
passage is one that stays most forcibly with you when the poem 
is done; much of the rest seems a series of subtle and beautiful 
hints at something that is just beyond your grasp. It is a sense 
of the desolation of life which remains. Against the insistence 
that life attains its meaning in death is the nagging worry that 
the poetry is dealing with certain states of spiritual refinement 
in which those two words are interchangeable. And this worry 
is something more basic than not knowing the states Eliot 
describes, nor yet believing his beliefs, nor assuming the 
orthodoxy from which his formality receives its strength. Again 
to quote the essay on Dante, which prepared the way for all 
Eliot’s subsequent poetry: 

My point is that you cannot afford to ignore Dante’s 
philosophical and theological beliefs, or to skip the passages 
which express them most clearly; but on the other hand you 
are not called upon to believe them yourself. It is wrong to 
think that there are parts of the Divine Comedy which are of 
interest only to Catholics or to mediaevalists. For there is a 
difference . . . between philosophical belief and poetic assent. 

. .. In reading Dante you must enter the world of thirteenth- 
century Catholicism: which is not the world of modern 
Catholicism. . . . You are not called upon to believe what 
Dante believed, for your belief will not give you a groat’s 
worth more of understanding and appreciation; but you are 
called upon more and more to understand it. If you can 
read poetry, you will ‘believe’ in Dante’s theology exactly 
as you believe in the physical reality of his journey; that is, 
you suspend both belief and disbelief. 
There is no difficulty in giving poetic assent to Eliot’s world, 
for it exists by virtue of the purity and control of his writing. 
But there is a difficulty in accepting the conclusion which is 
everywhere implied; and that is not the orthodoxy, but the 
rejection and denial which the orthodoxy honours. And Eliot’s 
poetry, unlike Dante’s, deals more or less entirely, though not 


always at the same concentration, with those conclusions. 
6 
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The development of Eliot’s verse, from Prufrock to The Waste 
Land, Ash Wednesday and the Four Quartets is not from hesitation 
to rejection to preparation and arrival; it is of a steadily in- 
tensifying withdrawal and denial. The sureness of the Four 
Quartets is in the sureness of their renunciation. It is here that 
my remarks on the formality of Eliot’s verse take their place. 
The triumphant achievement of the Four Quartets is in the 
peculiar wholeness and isolation of their poetic world, despite 
the fact that, compared with Dante’s or Milton’s worlds, Eliot 
uses only the bare, essential structure; he has created his world 
without any of the ‘worldly’ props of narrative or figures. It 
is an inner meditative world that is publicly welded to dogma 
through the offices of a controlled, formal, poetic language. The 
success is wellnigh perfect; you move from meditation to 
glowing image hardly aware of the remoteness, and still less of 
the conclusions to which it is all leading. For little is explicit, still 
less didactic. Eliot has always worked obliquely, by suggestion 
and by his penetrating personal rhythms. His power is in his 
sureness and mastery of subject and expression. And this sense 
of inviolable purpose seems to remove his verse from the 
ordinary realm of human interchange. He has created a world 
of formal perfection. It lacks the dimension of human error. 

It cannot, for example, stand up to the personal, speaking 
voice. Where Eliot himself steps forward without formality, he 
steps often into bathos: 


You say I am repeatin 
Something I have said before. I shall say it again. 
Shall I say it again? ... 


It seems, as one becomes older, 

That the past has another pattern, and ceases to be a mere 
sequence — 

Or even development: the latter a partial fallacy 

Encouraged by superficial notions of evolution, 

Which becomes, in the popular mind, a means of disowning the 
past. 

The moments of happiness — not the sense of well-being, 

Fruition, fulfilment, security or affection, 

Or even a very good dinner, but the sudden illumination -.. . 


Personal lightness of touch is not one of his gifts. It is these 
momentary blunders that bring home how much depends on 
maintaining the decorum and formality of his poetic occasions. 
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But the unguarded moments are rare; Eliot hardly ever speaks 
without clearing his throat. When occasionally he falters, it is 
usually in the opposite way: the writing evaporates into words. 
This verbal element was present in his early work as a Jamesian 
self-consciousness : 

That is at least one definite false note. 


It has at times led him into an involvement with words almost 
scholastic in its intensity. Two examples will be enough; the 
moments are well known: 


You know and do not know, what it is to act and suffer. 
You know and do not know, that acting is suffering, 
And suffering action. Neither does the actor suffer 

Nor the patient act. ... 


And the way up is the way down, the way forward is the way 
back. ... 


The intention and the kind of problem invoked are both clear 
enough. But the way in which it is stated has been reduced to 
a gesture; there is a hollowness to the subtlety. Usually a 
gesture is a weary insistence on personal beliefs already well 
known to the reader. Eliot’s gestures, on the other hand, have 
almost nothing in them of personal conviction and everything 
of verbal contrivance. It is the formal world of his poetry 
emptied of the personal intelligence which gave it life and 
meaning. It is a sort of verbal vacuum, the intellectual ortho- 
doxy and discipline caricatured, or as though the intellectual 
will continued when all other personal fullness failed. 

Eliot, in short, has created an autonomous poetic world of 
great power, freshness of expression, intelligence, delicacy, 
subtlety. But it is a segregated world — equal but separate. Its 
remoteness is precisely in its orthodoxy. This has nothing to do 
with the fact that it is a Christian world in a predominantly 
irreligious society. But the orthodoxy is a product of discipline, 
discipline of the emotions, of the intellect, of the will; finally, 
the discipline of the creative powers into an absolute command 
of technique. If Eliot is in a tradition, it is, I think, a tradition 
of what might be called Puritan art, which is never, to use his 
own word, ‘unconscious’ when concentrating for action, but 
always vigilant, critical and aiming always at a sort of super- 


human perfection. 
(To be concluded.) 














Looking at Buildings 


Donald Davie 


we even set out for it. And indeed our hotel was just 

round the corner. All the same we took the wrong 
turning, and it was only long after dark that we came on it 
round the flank of St Mark’s without knowing it. Before we 
guessed its name, we were launched on the enormous expanse 
of wet flagstones in the lamplight. And already then the 
Campanile was upon us, a jet of brick pouring up out of the 
reflected light. The three red flagstaffs leaped into sight in 
front of it, there was a glimpse of the water beyond; and we 
turned right round for the famous facade, too near to be 
taken in. 

Later, by daylight, it was less a building than an encamp- 
ment, the palace of a king of the gypsies or the Great Khan; 
a clump of pavilions staked in the tundra, its skins or carpets 
swaying in the wind, the flagstaffs like prodigious lances driven 
in the sand before the great tent. What has it to do with 
maritime Venice, or with any sacred function? The railway 
terminus at Rome, its immensely broad and long flap of glass 
sailing out on its piazza, has the same effect, as of a caravan- 
serai; for its flaring eave, wing of so vast a span, rigid from a 
cantilever beam, is for the imagination a shelter slung as low 
as thatch, only a hutch or shed. But this is in keeping, expresses 
its function, as St Mark’s doesn’t. Perhaps if we had got the 
hang of internal spaces in the latter, seen its exterior expressing 
what goes on inside — the winds in which it swells prisoned 
within it, not out of the skies — then perhaps its sacred function 
would have begun to count. As it is, so far am I from a func- 
tionalist, that the nomadic feel of the church, which should 
distract, delights me. 

The wheel seems to have come round, so that all those 
literary fantasies which I once learned from reading Roger 
Fry to discount in my response to buildings and paintings and 
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sculptures are now invited once again — though subject doubt- 
less to conditions I prefer not to know about. I still remember 
a student of architecture in Cambridge taking a group of us, 
when we were undergraduates, round the buildings of Cam- 
bridge and having to justify, not at all to the tune of what I’d 
read in Roger Fry (and not altogether, I suspect, to his own 
satisfaction, for which I honour him), Wren’s library at Trinity, 
wrong from every point of view to the functionalist, its deriva- 
tion quite inapt to its situation and its function, the exterior an 
elaborate lie about its internal arrangements. Sitting outside 
Florian’s and looking at St Mark’s, I recalled what is the 
happiest and truest formulation I know, of how literary fan- 
tasies enter into the appreciation of building — at least for all 
but the architect. It is Susanne Langer’s idea of the basic 
abstraction of architecture as ‘an ethnic domain’: 


Nomadic cultures, or cultural phenomena like the seafaring 
life, do not inscribe themselves on any fixed place on earth. 
Yet a ship, constantly changing its location, is none the less a 
self-contained place, and so is a Gypsy camp, an Indian camp, 
or a circus camp, however often it shifts its geodetic bearings. 
Literally, we say the camp is in a place; culturally, it is a 
place. A Gypsy camp is a different place from an Indian 
camp, though it may be geographically where the Indian 
camp used to be. 

A place, in this non-geographical sense, is a created thing, 
an ethnic domain made visible, tangible, sensible. 


It’s plain enough why this — with its talk of encampments — 
chimed in with my view of St Mark’s. And perhaps, if I’d 
remembered the passage more exactly, I’d have made use of 
the hint about sailors too being nomads; though it’s a con- 
nection that makes more sense to the reason than to the imagi- 
nation. And even to the reason it’s apparent that seafaring does 
inscribe itself on fixed locations; what’s more permanent, less 
vagrant and provisional, than the idea and the fact of a har- 
bour? And St Mark’s, therefore, set back though it is only a 
few yards from the waterfront, behind a cleared access, is still 
not at all the church of the Venetian seamen, only of their 
guests and passengers, Abbots of Athos and Metropolitans of 
the Greek Church. 

But what Mrs Langer so beautifully endorses is the artless 
response of my eight-year-old son, taken for the first time to 
King John’s castle at Trim, squinting keen-eyed through the 
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apertures at the enemy bowmen. The human response to 
architecture therefore isn’t, in the phrase from Sir Herbert 
Read, to ‘feel ourselves occupying with our senses the Gestalt of 
the rising column’; we respond as the builder surely intended 
when, artlessly, we mime the life of the tribe that left this do- 
main like the embers of their fires, set in a certain place and a 
certain pattern. And I’d respond to St Mark’s if I could be as 
artless as my boy, by galloping round it on my Tartar pony, 
checking by the lances and planting mine beside them, dis- 
mounting, throwing the reins on his neck, and so going into the 
presence — all in sympathetic mime. The life that we mime 
thus — if not in gesture as our children do, then mentally — may 
coincide with what we know or think we know about the life 
that in historical fact centred upon the building we have to do 
with; if our fantasies don’t coincide with the fact, they must 
still be coloured by what we know of it, as mine are coloured by 
what I know of Venice’s connections with Byzantium. Doing 
what we have to do in the Rome Terminus, struggling in or 
out with a suitcase, the mime and the quotidian purpose come 
together; centuries hence, if the structure survives so long, anti- 
quarian enthusiasts will do in mime what we do in fact, and 
presumably the building will be great architecture if it dictates 
quite exactly what sort of mime would be appropriate. And yet 
it’s surely the surplus of meaning, the discrepancy between the 
mime dictated and any life that actually went on, which makes 
the great building. It’s because St Mark’s suggests more than 
just the life of its own past, that it is a greater work of imagina- 
tion than Trim Castle is, or the Rome Terminus. 

The same is true of the great Florentine palazzi, like the 
Strozzi and the Medici. Whatever one knows of the turbulence 
of Florentine life which determined that the palace be also a 
fortress, however much one knows even of the ideal norms and 
aspirations of the Florentine which made the palace have the 
semblance of a stronghold after the need was past, still this 
does not exhaust the poignant contrast between stern exteriors 
and the grace of the inner courts. Watching, are we in imagi- 
nation a retainer of the Strozzi lounging there, under the 
enormous tethering rings spaced among the rustications? Do 
we, as in Romeo and Juliet, bite our thumbs at those of another 
faction? If this is our mime, we shall feel that the wall we 
shelter under is a wall of Eden, keeping the security of the walks 
within. But it is rather the passer-by, the outsider, for whom 
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the effect was contrived, of a forbidden pleasaunce wailed in 
cruel exclusion, seen fleetingly through the doorway across a 
great bar of shadow, where a halberd flashes like a flaming 
sword. Inside lies the garden, too stony and severe for that to 
English eyes; and yet, as the so much flintier fagade thus 
turned outside in, the cortile, for all its reserve and regularity, 
in its concessions to grace is, even for the English, the central 
grove, the essential oasis where water springs. 

For these buildings too, planted so immovably as they are, 
still are in fantasy encampments. I sometimes feel that in even 
the most formal architecture, according to a fantasy un- 
acknowledged in the builder’s mind, each feature of the build- 
ing is not so much planned and created as rather endorsed, the 
stone just the register and acknowledgement of what has come 
by resort and usage. Isn’t an atrium, however massively con- 
trived, still, in the architecture that moves us, only at bottom 
the patch of beaten ground outside the chieftain’s tent? This 
is very clear in English building, and its charm is the way in 
which the Cathedral at Ely, no less than a modest manor like 
Cotehele in Cornwall, has plainly grown by improvisation, its 
every feature, however grandly finished, just an acknowledge- 
ment of what use has already determined as necessary or con- 
venient. To an English eye the formality of these Italian 
buildings at first precludes such fantasies; and no doubt we 
must be fearful of imputing unacknowledged fantasies to 
artists so conscious as Michelozzo and Benedetto da Maiano, 
whose conscious intentions are known to have been so different. 
Yet in Ely, even in Cotehele, some formalization occurs. Once 
we acknowledge this, then the difference between such an 
English building and the Strozzi Palace is only one of degree. 
And then it seems less far-fetched to suppose that even under a 
stylization so stilted and so consciously contrived, there was 
operative in builder and patron alike a radical fantasy like 
that of the lost Eden. It is Della Quercia’s treatment of the 
Expulsion, rather than Masaccio’s or Michelangelo’s, which 
comes to mind: his Adam and Eve flinching from the angelic 
warden, have just the air of being manhandled, frogmarched 
even, out of the gateway of the Palazzo and away from the 
protecting favour of its lord: 

The strong-arm angel shoved them out of doors, 


Stumbling already into marching order, 
Hunching a hustled misconceiving shoulder 
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Against the blow the imperious halberdier 
Had never aimed, who with impassive force 
Thrust them without, and left them in the clear. 


Outside the Strozzi Palace the mime we are called upon to 
make is something like the cringing of Della Quercia’s Adam. 
It is perhaps because buildings like this ask from us the response 
of mime that the picture-stage, the room with one wall taken 
out, can never be more than a parenthesis in drama’s history. 
One comes to think almost of the essential theatre as just the 
trodden place before or around a building, on which we mime 
our sense of its meaning. Something like that, at least, must 
have impelled Inigo Jones when he constructed his temporary 
architecture for the Jacobean masques. It is not hard to 
sympathize with Ben Jonson’s feeling that in the masque, the 
poetry, as it were the libretto, was the basic issue, to which all 
else was subordinate; and one can conceive a little less easily 
of musician or choreographer, supposing them to be as pug- 
nacious as Jonson or Jones, taking the same line. But we can’t 
without difficulty see how Jones could, as apparently he did, 
conceive of the words, the dance, the music, as all subservient 
to the architecture. I began to understand it, when we sat in 
the Boboli Gardens eating our lunch in the elliptical small 
arena of cracked and mossy seats behind the Pitti Palace; I 
thought of it suddenly as the only theatre in the world for 
Twelfth Night, and that’s not very far from indulging the fan- 
tasy that in writing his play Shakespeare was simply creating 
an extended metaphor for just this setting or another like it, as 
if Twelfth Night were the mime of our response to the Palazzo. 

Of course the Pitti Palace itself is something else again. The 
fantasy it evokes is not that of the lost Eden, but rather, and 
already, the less specific yet no less powerful fantasy that, for 
me, comes in with the secular buildings of the High Renaissance 
and answers just as readily to a building as late in time, and 
geographically as remote from Italy, as Gandon’s Custom 
House or his Four Courts, here in Dublin. This is the fantasy 
of the monumental in whatever style, and it is related to 
Piranesi, whose engravings may indeed have coloured it for 
me, though I cannot believe they have determined it. That 
indeed is surely Piranesi’s greatness: to have forced into con- 
clusive’ graphic expression the fantasy common to all who 
respond to massive secular buildings, and common also, we 
may suppose, to all the builders. This, the Piranesi of the 
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Carceri series, is surely more important than his exclusively 
Italianate side, or the elegiac melancholy with which, like his 
contemporary John Dyer, he contemplates ‘The Ruins of 
Rome’. ‘My mind to me a prison is’ — that is the fantasy of the 
monumental, as Piranesi saw clearly; and why one should take 
pleasure in it, as one does responding to these buildings, is 
hard to understand, unless the pleasure is in acknowledging 
a truth which the fantasy adumbrates. Standing before the 
Pitti Palace, one is in fantasy already incarcerated there. Out- 
side, in the sloping half-moon of gravel between its far-flung 
and grasping wings, one is — even now when motor coaches 
from all over Europe stand there — far more truly and oppres- 
sively inside, than when, passing through the portal, you stand 
in the pretty inner court, hearing the water splash in the grotto 
over a pavement of coins. 

No doubt there is more than one order of these fantasies in 
response to architecture. At the deepest, least conscious, and 
most general level come, I dare say, those fantasies of inside 
and outside, roughness and smoothness, which Adrian Stokes 
has pursued; and it may be, though I admit I find the sugges- 
tion more intriguing than enlightening, that these originate 
with the infant’s experience of his own and the mother’s body. 
Then there are all the fantasies provoked, as Susanne Langer 
points out, by a building’s function, or rather by the way in 
which, if the building is a good one, it symbolizes this function — 
as a tomb in a chamber of rock, as at Newgrange, symbolizes its 
funeral function by being the fantastic semblance of a world of 
the dead, sun and stars excluded. This means of course — what 
perhaps the architects won’t like to admit — that a building 
changes in imaginative bearing as it outlives its function, or as 
that function comes to seem more or less important in the life 
of society (St Paul’s, for instance, now provoking a fantasy far 
more secular than sacred), or as the building is adapted to a 
new purpose, or as the milieu changes about it. Thus, Piranesi’s 
image of Paestum movingly combines the original semblance 
of the building as a temple of the sea, with the semblance it had 
come to have as a rendezvous for graziers. A third order of 
fantasy, subject to no such checks against known function or 
recognizable change, are those of the prison, the lost Eden, the 
nomad encampment, and who knows how many more? 
Finally, the theatrical fantasies make up another order of their 
own, provoked by all buildings (though presumably by sacred 
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buildings less than by others), simply because all buildings are 
a milieu or an arena for human actions. In the image of 
Paestum, as in all his images, Piranesi is particularly sensitive 
to the theatrical fantasy; and if part of the pathos of his image 
of Paestum is simply the spectacle of ruinous greatness, in part 
also it comes of the discrepancy between the rustics who are 
the only actors in this theatre, and the perhaps stilted nobility 
of the drama (a tragedy by Corneille) which fantasy tells us 
should be played in such an arena. 

Thus Padraic Colum was right to head his ballad of the 
Spanish Lady, Dublin: The Old Squares. The poem isn’t an 
evocation of the historical life that we know went on in Mount- 
joy Square or Dominick Street, though before the end, with 
his reference to a historical personage like Tiger Roach, Colum 
himself has slipped into this mistake. For in fact a Spanish lady 
was presumably as rare a bird in Mountjoy Square in the 
eighteenth century as to-day; that she should be Spanish shows 
the first impulse of the ballad was not in the historian’s imagina- 
tion but in fantasy — Spanish means precisely ‘so rare a bird’. 
It means perhaps that the fine Irish lady seemed to her own 
humbler countryman as rare and exotic as if she were Spanish, 
contemplated. in fantasy with as much longing as an earlier 
generation had felt for the Spanish ships at Kinsale or for their 
own banished earls, dispossessed and become grandees of 
Spain. 

In the same way, Orson Welles was right to want to shoot 
his film of Othello in the Palace of the Doges. It wasn’t just a 
publicity stunt, still less some confused attempt at historical 
verisimilitude. Welles, I think, meant to adapt Shakespeare’s 
text to express his own fantasy of response to Venice. It was a 
pity he moved on and away, leaving only the memory of one 
shot from a balcony, and another of Brabantio ascending the 
staircase of the Giants. 

Or consider the fountain. Hans Andersen, at one point in his 
novel, The Improvisatore, makes of a stone mouth gushing water 
on a Roman fountain the metaphor for the theme of his title. 
If he had held to that insight, his story would have had the 
single effect which as a whole it lacks; then his whole story 
of the man who can improvise would have been bounded and 
informed by the fantasy of fountains. For plainly some such 
fantasy, of unflagging spontaneity, of ‘speaking with the tongues 
of men and of angels’, is common to all our responses to all 
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fountains, and it’s the clue to the calm elation they provoke 
in us. 

I’ve an uncomfortable feeling that if I were by profession an 
architect or a critic of architecture, these speculations would 
annoy me in the same way as painters or musicians have 
annoyed me by speculating on poetry. When we consider some 
art other than our own, we run every risk of indulging just that 
middlebrow taste which, as it touches our own activity, we 
spend our lives in repudiating. And I can imagine the architect 
in exasperation asking: if once we countenance a response to 
architecture in terms of the literary fantasies that it evokes, 
where can we stop on the steep gradient that descends from 
Fonthill to stockbroker’s Tudor? The analogy indeed is exact; 
it was just the late-Georgian and Regency period which saw 
the beginnings of the literary best-seller in the Tales of Terror, 
which saw also the Gothick follies and ‘monk’s parlours’. 
Horace Walpole was a pioneer of middlebrow fantasy in archi- 
tecture and literature at once. But perhaps if poets and their 
critics were more honest about their responses to arts which 
are less familiar to them, they might come to be more tolerant 
of middlebrow taste in poetry — not indeed by catering for it, 
consciously arousing the fantasies it asks for (that would be 
fatal), but by allowing that the indulgence of such fantasies 
by the reader is not necessarily debilitating. If we find out, 
as we surely do, that our response to architecture is ‘vicarious 
living’, we might confess that such is the normal response ‘to 
poetry also (for middlebrows, at any rate, but I suspect for 
others also). And unless we feel that our experience of archi- 
tecture in this way is a sort of drug that in time would dis- 
qualify us from daily living, we may go on to admit that, in 
literature too, vicarious living is not the same as substitute 
living, or ‘escapism’. 








Out and About 


New Religion: ‘The Making of Moo’ 
HEN I was a gay young man in Switzerland, before 
V V the Flood, a friend of mine collected a lot of posters 
issued by the Russian Besboznik or Godless movement, 
which was the brain child, I think, of one Lunacharsky. These 
posters were for the Russian peasants, to stop them wanting to 
go to church. They were very lurid. There were pictures of 
Jesus Christ flogging the workers, or red-nosed and arm in arm 
with capitalists on a typically Western vodka binge; of God the 
Father enthroned on huge piles of roubles, leering like a Nasty 
Old Man; of monks drinking human blood, and so on. My 
friend afterwards made a public exhibition of these pictures, 
which the Swiss, in their solid way, found interesting and 
symptomatic. What effect this Godless propaganda had on the 
Russian peasants I am unable to say. But already in those days 
one saw photographs of the queues of pilgrims outside Lenin’s 
tomb in the Red Square. And the idea got around that religion, 
like sex, is something that you can drive out of the door — only to 
find it coming in through the window. In fact, soon, with Hitler 
and Stalin, the problem of the irregular entrance became a 
matter of life and death. 

I had quite forgotten this little episode of long ago, and the 
last place where I would have expected to have been reminded 
of it was at the Royal Court Theatre, where I went to see Nigel 
Dennis’s play The Making of Moo. But before I go on about this 
fascinating subject perhaps I should say a word about the play 
itself. The first act is about how some tired Civil Servants or 
people of that sort - anyway, Whites in a Coloured country — 
invent a religion for the Natives to take the place of the ancestral 
religion which was destroyed by the building of a dam. In the 
second act we see the religion being practised in its full-blooded 
force with human sacrifice as the sacrament and (psychologi- 
cally the most interesting and fundamentally intelligent thing 
about the play) with the inventors themselves coming to believe 
in what they invented. The third act is supposed to take place 
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many years later. By now the religion has subsided into its re- 
spectable tea-drinking and fat cheque stage, the horrors on which 
it was founded have lapsed into legends encaked in architecture 
(2 la Mrs Eddy?) and the pious organ note has taken the place 
of the shrieks of the tortured. Perhaps at this point I may add 
that the production to my untheatrical mind seemed on the 
whole excellent. The players, especially as they were coping 
with a house as empty as many a London church, seemed com- 
petent and Mr George Devine, above all in the miming in the 
third act, outstanding. Miss Joan Plowwright, as wife of the 
founder of the new religion, was maddening in the first act — 
why have English actresses to talk with such Kensington accents ? 
— but she made a splendid old patriarchess in the third act. 

The dramatic development of this play filled me with ad- 
miration. I think it is good. But I hesitate because I am unable 
to judge a play (or a novel) without taking into account the 
general ideas that lie behind. Now it seems to me that Mr 
Dennis’s background ideas are about the most ‘off key’ or even 
‘old hat’ ideas that I have ever heard of for years. He has some 
kind of obsession against religion — not a particular religion, but 
any religion. Religion, he seems to think, is born in blood and 
leads to bloodshed — if people take it seriously. It becomes more 
tolerable when people don’t take it seriously (i.e. fanatically), 
but then, unfortunately, it is hypocritical. 

Religion is, of course, a wonderful subject for art. Like sex it 
is a main one because both are intimately linked with life itself. 
But for this reason the whole of literature since civilization be- 
gan has occupied itself with such questions, and if one wants to 
take them up in 1957 one must find something fresh to say. This 
isn’t easy. In comparatively modern times Kierkegaard and 
Dostoievsky have written well on the religious side; Nietzsche 
on the anti-religious side. I hope it isn’t taken as a criticism of a 
devastating kind if I say that Mr Dennis has plunged into their 
inspired dialogue (in fact, it is a continuation of a dialogue that 
already impassioned the Greek dramatists) without their gifts 
or equipment. Kierkegaard once wrote that he could think up 
arguments against religion stronger than those ever yet made. 
This may have been a boast, but I feel sure that they would 
have been more impressive than those Mr Dennis has thought 
up. Some of the wisecracks in the play showed a real wit. But 
even at their best they seemed to me spoilt by the angle from 
which they were aimed, which reminded me so insistently of 
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Lunacharsky (?) or of a Victorian man called Charles Brad- 
laugh who died (I think) before even I was born. The best part 
of The Making of Moo seemed to me to be the second act, pre- 
cisely because it was pure farce. The litany of the new religion 
and the sermon of the founder were side-cracking mumbo- 
jumbo. But even here — awful thought — the author was chal- 
lenging a rival, who, unfortunately, was a man of genius, 
namely, James Joyce. Compared with Joyce, who had a warm 
poetic feeling for litanies, Mr Dennis sounds a little shrill and 
arid. 

But to cut this Out and About short I should say I left the Royal 
Court Theatre with as much admiration for Mr Dennis as a 
good, anarchic Comedian as distrust for Mr Dennis The 
Thinker. I hoped that with this play Mr Dennis had un- 
burdened himself of whatever awful experiences he has had of 
religion — which evidently (and again like sex) can cause pe- 
culiar traumas — and that this would be his Last Confession. 
Perhaps that is a polemical way of putting it, but almost every- 
thing one says about religion can be turned inside out; one finds 
anti-religion suddenly becoming religion and vice versa. There 
is nothing of this idea in The Making of Moo, of course. That is 
why I fear the play may be.a roaring success in Russia — perhaps 
in the State Theatres of Irkutsk and Omsk? — where they don’t 
like Dostoievsky and where a clear, one-track ideology is highly 
prized. A pity. 

B. W. 


Old Religion: The York Festival 
E like our food plain in Yorkshire. We know quality 
WV when we fuid it; but in all things we distrust the fancy, 
the refined and the exotic. Yet, according to the Man- 
chester Guardian, the York Festival of Music and the Arts served 
up, as its last day’s menu, ‘orchestral fugues, Monteverdi’s 
Vespers, and an open-air recital of Delphic Hymns’. It is hard 
to imagine anything fancier; and consequently it is hard to 
imagine any northerner so much as reporting York’s pretensions 
without a snigger. In fact, a local newspaperman was perfectly 
plain about the festival. ‘If anyone mentions that word to me 
again, I'll . . ., I’ll tell you what I’ll do, I’ll explode!’ 
There is more to this than the habitual apathy of ignorance 
before the good things in life. The considerable local hostility to 
the festival in York has nothing to do with Philistinism. To 
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natives it is a time when the streets are thronged with visitors who 
are intended to pour currency into the tills of hotels and curio 
shops, the harder the better. Some of these visitors have beards 
and come from London, others have ciné-cameras and come 
from the United States, so that it is practically a patriotic duty 
to fleece them. But wherever they come from, if the powers that 
be have judged them right, they have a curious taste in enter- 
tainment. Apart from the crowning glories already mentioned, 
they have been drawn from the ends of the earth to witness a 
play and some songs by a German Communist called Brecht, a 
lecture by a professional aesthete called Sir Kenneth Clark, and 
a variety of music by Bach, Byrd, Vivaldi and Hindemith. Now 
everybody in York knows Bach very well, and quite a lot of 
people know the other composers. These other choices are less 
wildly unsuitable, it seems to me, than the Delphic hymns. And 
it is conceded on all sides, by the beards and the ciné-cameras, 
and by the critics if they have neither, and by people in York, 
who almost never have either, that the standard of performance 
was uniformly excellent. One concert which I heard myself, 
music by Vivaldi played in the Minster by the Virtuosi di 
Roma, was nothing short of overpowering; such noble music, 
so perfectly executed, and in so noble a setting. But in fact Vi- 
valdi is a good example; he was an Italian, and of a tradition 
and a temperament which are removed toto polo from the Nave 
of York Minster and the music to which it is accustomed. The 
pity is not that the various subsidiary events of the festival were 
bad; they were not. It is that they have so little to do with York 
and so much to do with Culture. 

Nowadays it is possible to spend Tuesday looking at the mo- 
saics of- Monreale, travel, sleep, and eat in the identical inter- 
national norm of comfort, and drop in to have a look at the 
Five Sisters in the North Transept of York Minster, fifteen hun- 
dred miles away, on the Thursday. People actually do just this 
kind of thing. I once heard a gaggle of Americans in the Louvre 
whisk away a sluggard sister who was loitering to look at a Botti- 
celli. ‘Come on, we done earlies in Florence.’ I would be the last 
to deny the merits of Botticelli, or the advantage of this sum- 
mary acquaintance with his painting over no acquaintance at 
all. But art studied in this way is merely Culture, a cosmopolitan 
system of fashions not altogether different from the conspiracy 
which dictates the way women will dress all over the world from 
its cells in Paris and New York. Culture admires Vivaldi, and 
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Brecht, and apparently at the moment it admires the York 
mystery plays. But its admirations are arbitrary and whimsical. 
It has been capable in the past, for example, of admiring El 
Greco while despising Christianity. Its judgement, therefore, 
may be considered suspect. And Culture is as far from the slow 
movements of civilization which evolved York as those Ameri- 
cans in the Uffizi were from Sir Edward Bairstow improvising 
round a theme from Bach on the great organ in York Minster. 

I think it is a sad pity that one should feel the clammy hand 
of Culture on so many of the real pleasures of the Festival. 
It has not been able to touch the centre, which is the great cycle 
of mystery plays. In the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies the 48 mysteries — craft-guilds — of York, butchers, bak- 
steres, and chaundlers, used to present a part each of the full 
cycle which rolled for nine hours every Corpus Christi day from 
Creation through the long drama of the Redemption to the 
Last Things. For the less patient twentieth-century, Canon J. S. 
Purvis has edited a text which still runs to three hours, in 
modern English but preserving the wonderful alliterative verse 
and tiresome wights, dights and warlocks of the original. The 
play unrolls before the substantial ruins of the great Cistercian 
abbey of St Mary’s, in the strong light and broad shadows of a 
June evening at first, and then with spotlights picking brilliant 
groups of figures out of the dark masses of masonry. 

Most of the critics who wrote about this production judged it 
as a part of our theatre, altogether comparable with any West 
End comedy they had reviewed a few nights earlier. I did not 
think of the play in this way. On his first appearance, I formed 
the judgement that Mr Brian Spink, who took the part of Christ, 
looked right but sounded slightly wrong. It was to some extent 
Mr Spink’s merit, but infinitely more the merit of the plays, that 
before long it was not crossing my mind to think of his slight, 
tormented figure in this way any more. I found myself identified 
with the individuals in the huge, chaotic crowd which Mr E. 
Martin Browne knows so well how to direct. Who is this man? 
What if He were what He claims to be? What good can it do 
if He is? These were my reactions as watched until, in the 
triumph and terror of the last trump, my emotions leaped for 
joy and relief - while my naughty mind noticed that the 
galleries of heaven looked like the windows of Selfridges in the 
week before Christmas. 

We can hardly guess at the spirit in which these plays were 
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originally written and watched. One can perhaps exaggerate 
the faith of those ages. Nevertheless, one would be surprised if 
any of the medieval audience found such irreverent compari- 
sons pushing forward as distracted my view of the Last Judge- 
ment; and no doubt the stage hell and the stage heaven had a 
reality for those audiences which they cannot have for us, who 
are unable to believe that that really happens, somewhere, later. 
The primitive theatrical instinct was able to use a story which 
everybody thought the most important story of all; it found its 
philosophy, and its heroes, and its villains ready to hand. And 
so these are popular plays. Even to-day people of widely 
different backgrounds, all around me, were finding them 
moving. But in the physically dangerous, intellectually secure 
society in which they were written, they found an audience 
prepared for the experience of art as no play can do in our so- 
ciety, unless it be one of the classic dramas. And they were spon- 
sored, not by Culture, but by the seamy patrons of the Globe 
and the sun-drenched citizens of a greater city than York in the 
precinct of Dionysus. 
HENRY VANE. 


‘Watch Your Step’ 


HAVE the honour to be that butt of the music-hall comic; 
[« the script writer and columnist — a village policeman. I’m 

also rather sick of reading in the London evening papers the 
daily tales of woe from drivers of mechanically propelled 
vehicles in the London area. 

My beat consists of two small villages in North Essex which 
cover many flat acres to the north and south of the old Roman 
Road leading from London to Colchester. Though far removed 
geographically from the temptations of Soho the problems I 
encounter are not solely pastoral, as you may appreciate after 
reading this article. 

This is really my own peculiar way of ‘letting off steam’ after 
witnessing at least half a dozen attempted murders; twice that 
number of determined efforts to inflict grievous bodily harm 
and numerous bids to commit suicide. What’s that? Nothing 
ever happens in the country? It is true that my two villages are 
quaint, picturesque and steeped in Romano-British atmo- 
sphere, yet I continue further and boldly assert that the inci- 
dents mentioned occupied not the space of one week, not even 
a day,' but exactly FOUR WEEK-END HOURS. 
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Already we have bitten by half a decade into the second 
half of the twentieth century, and it is little exaggeration to 
say that the past fifty years have brought more progress than 
any comparable period in history. How changed is the face of 
rural England? Could we exhume Cobbett for a modern ride; 
bring back Borrow to gather material for a new Lavengro? Few 
are those who would lay reasonable odds against both expiring 
of shock ere they had traversed one country mile. 

The peasant has vanished with his pitchfork and smock; each 
farm boy now firmly bestrides his powerful motor-bike; our 
few remaining thatched roofs bristle with wired contraptions 
which connect the labourer within, by his two major senses, 
with the four corners of the known world. Yet it is this very fact 
of progress, this surfeit of amenity, which has presented us, here 
on our own doorstep, with a problem. It is one simple to express 
verbally yet apparently insoluble. How CAN WE CROSS OUR 
OWN HIGH STREET — AVERAGE WIDTH ONLY TWENTY FEET? 

Each summer week-end transforms the main road, which so 
unhappily bisects our two villages, into a ‘caterpillar’ of roaring, 
sputtering, popping and, most lethal of all, silently gliding 
motor vehicles, carrying our urbanite brethren eastward to 
seek the sea and sun. This mechanical ‘Lepidoptoron’ is a 
giant indeed, extending literally @ perte de vue. In the cool of the 
evening we endure the agony of its prolonged return to the 
Metropolitan lair. 

Many are those who have lived; raised families; paid rates 
over the years and are now prevented in the most arbitrary 
manner — by nothing less than the threat of sudden death or 
horrible maiming, from stepping off the footpath outside their 
own front door to pop across ‘to see old Ben’ or ‘have a natter 
with Maggie’. 

To strike a more serious note, take the case of Nurse Agnes 
Nelson, our busy and conscientious district nurse and midwife. 
She resides in a house situated off a side road, which means 
that no matter in which direction duty calls she is first com- 
pelled to infiltrate into the main road traffic stream, On a 
recent occasion she sat fuming in her car for twenty minutes. 
Her belated arrival at the address in her case book luckily just 
preceded that of a lusty and leather-lunged addition to our 
community. I think readers will agree that this paragraph 
might have ended less happily. 

Our Vicar protests that certain of his flock simply cannot 
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get to morning and evening services, since both unfortunately 
coincide with the ‘peak period’. Those affected are chiefly 
members of the fair sex who have reached mature years without 
benefit of male escort and whose natures rebel at the thought of 
the ordeal which awaits them at ‘the top of the road’. Do I 
digress when I add that it is but another facet of our modern 
way of life that such are the backbone of the slender congrega- 
tion. ~ 

Evening visits of old cronies one to another, surely a mainstay 
of country life, are postponed; mothers are deterred from allow- 
ing their offspring to earn the Saturday half-crown by running 
the traditional short errand, and it has often been my own 
experience — out of uniform of course — to be compelled to wait 
ten or fifteen minutes for a saFE opportunity to dash six oR 
SEVEN STRIDES. 

Numerous and increasingly vehement are the complaints 
received by Parish Councillors, Road Safety Committee 
members and the police. So far the various proposals made — 
traffic signals— zebra crossings—extra police—have not 
materialized. It is generally agreed, however, that the only 
real solution would be the creation of a bye-pass road. Plans to 
this end were completed before the last war, but to date the 
only part well and truly laid is a small part of the drainage 
system which has rotted beneath the green fields since 1939. 

The impact of this week-end problem is greater than might 
be supposed on merely hearing about it second-hand. Shop- 
keepers suffer financially; tempers fray and, dare I whisper, 
one sometimes hears on a Friday evening a muttered ‘HOPE IT 
RAINS TO-MORROW’, and this from the normally most unselfish 
North Essex native in sun-starved Albion. It is alas only too 
true that inclement weather remains our only hope of thinning 
out the mechanical procession. 

Those who attempt a decisive step into this tarmac ‘Rubicon’ 
are bold indeed. Well might they cry in concert with the great 
Caesar, ‘THE DIE Is CAST’, for few are the drivers who will deign 
to take notice of the local inhabitant in his own High Street. 

Another aspect, not always considered, is that motorists of 
impulsive temperament — and who am I to deny that such are 
legion — are often reduced to impotent rage by the temerity 
of some intrepid character who, having the second essential 
gift of extreme agility, has crossed firmly when a rather wider 
space than usual presented itself. They take quick revenge 
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by an excess of speed, dash and daring — my colleagues and I 
prefer the somewhat slangy but more accurate term ‘CARVING 
up’ — on the outskirts, thus adding to our already formidable 
statistics of serious accidents ‘JUsT OUTSIDE T’ VILLAGE’. 

Should there by now be a suspicion of ‘sour grapes’, may I 
mention that I have been a car-owner for six years and a 
driver almost twenty. We would all do well to remember, 
however, in those very few moments our modern way of life 
leaves for quiet reflection, that without exception our very first 
movements independent of mother were made on two shaky, 
if chubby and dimpled, legs. WE ARE ALL PEDESTRIANS. I am 
sure the legs of my readers, like my own, are just as precious 
to-day, even if the passing years have rendered the two adjec- 
tives inappropriate. 

The French are a gifted people who, despite a current 
inability to set their own house in order, yet have a verbal 
aptness I greatly admire: il n’y a que le premier pas qui collte 
(IT Is ONLY THE FIRST STEP THAT IS TROUBLESOME). May I stress 
that any native of the two villages in which I am privileged 
to represent law and order would be quick to observe, in his 
delightful dialect, that a first step into his own High Street on 
any Saturday or Sunday between March and October might 
well ‘sOON STAP ARLL ’EES TROOBLES’. With equal sincerity, as 
the village ‘Bobby’ I would add, ‘anD PERMANENTLY TOO’. 

I personally doubt whether those drivers who make their 
daily ‘wail’ to the urbanite Press about the inconvenience and 
hazards of two hours driving each day to and from the office 
really have anything to complain about in comparison to those 
who reside in my village High Street. After all we have to LIVE 
with the problem. 

It is high time that the spotlight of Press publicity was 
focused more equably on this national problem of traffic con- 
gestion and totally inadequate roads. Greater London has 


hogged the beam far too long. 
HAROLD WARD BAILEY. 
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Book Reviews 


IN THE COURT OF PUBLIC OPINION. By Alger Hiss. (John 
Calder. 424 pp. 255.) 
In a free country it is the right of any citizen who has been legally 
convicted of a criminal offence to write a book after he comes out 
of prison in order to prove that he has been wrongly condemned. 
We should all beware of regarding legal verdicts as unchallengeable; 
under the best judicial system there can be miscarriages of justice 
due to the persuasiveness of a false witness or an unfortunate array 
of appearances against the accused. Normally, however, people 
accept the verdicts of the courts unless it can clearly be shown that 
the trial was unfair or unless important new evidence not available 
to the defence at the time of the trial can subsequently be produced. 
Mr Alger Hiss, in the book he has written to prove his innocence 
of the charges on which he was sentenced to five years imprison- 
ment for perjury in 1950, claims both that his trial - or rather two 
trials, for the jury disagreed in the first and he was convicted on 
retrial — was unfair, and also that he has new evidence, though a 
motion for retrial on the basis of this new evidence was rejected by 
the courts in 1952. With regard to the conduct of the trials, Hiss 
maintains that serious prejudice had been created against him by 
the previous hearings before the Congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities and that the political excitement involved 
in the case precluded an impartial attitude to the evidence on the 
part of the jury. It is true that in the circumstances of the time it 
would hardly have been possible to empanel a jury which had not 
read or heard a great deal about the Hiss case before it came to 
court. But this lack of open-mindedness cut both ways; the Press 
and public opinion were deeply divided about the Committee 
hearings, and it was extremely unlikely that any jury not deliber- 
ately packed — which is not alleged by Hiss - would consist only of 
persons who had made up their minds against him in advance; the 
fact that the jury in the retrial was unanimous for conviction 
indicates that some at least of its members were only persuaded of 
Hiss’s guilt by the process of the retrial itself. So difficult indeed 
does Hiss find it to show that the jury which condemned him was 
really governed by. considerations extraneous to the court-room 
that he is driven to make an attack on the jury system as such. 
‘The jury’, he writes, ‘a strong safeguard against unpopular officials, 
is little or no protection in times of public stress. Any jury would 
find difficulty in following the oral presentation of the necessarily 
complex details proving the fraudulent nature of the documents.’ 
But juries constantly have to give verdicts on evidence no less 
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complex; it is, after all, the task of the contending counsel to 
explain its relevance. And in appealing from the courts of law to the 
‘court of public opinion’ what is Hiss doing but presenting his own 
side of the case to a greatly enlarged jury which has not heard in 
any detail the case for the prosecution or the cross-examination of 
defence witnesses ? 

The ‘new evidence’ which Hiss claims to have been discovered by 
his lawyers since his conviction mainly concerns the typewriter 
which figured so largely in the case. At the trials it was shown by an 
expert witness for the prosecution that the typewritten copies of 
State Department documents produced in evidence by Chambers 
(known as the Baltimore Papers) were typed on a typewriter which 
had belonged to the Hiss family in 1937 and had been used to type 
certain business letters written at that time by Hiss and his wife 
(known as the Hiss Standards). The defence did not attempt to deny 
the identification, but maintained that Chambers must somehow 
secretly have got hold of the Hisses’ typewriter and made copies of 
the documents in order to incriminate him (as against Chambers’s 
story that Hiss used to copy the documents at home and give him 
the copies for transmission to a Soviet agent in New York). For 
various reasons the jury was not convinced by the theory advanced 
by the defence, and it was adversely impressed by evidence that the 
Hisses had given misleading information about the typewriter to 
the F B I, when the latter were trying to trace it. In the 1952 motion 
for a new trial, however, Hiss’s lawyers advanced an entirely new 
hypothesis to explain how the typewriting of the Baltimore Papers 
could be apparently identical with that of the Hiss Standards. They 
had found a typewriter engineer, who from a typescript was able to 
construct a machine with the same peculiarities as the one from 
which the typescript had come; thus it was theoretically possible 
that Chambers might have got someone with the requisite technical 
skill — there was no suggestion that he possessed it himself or that it 
was other than an accomplishment of extreme rarity —- to make him 
a replica of the Hiss typewriter, so that he could use it for framing 
Hiss. In the defence case as thus revised it was held that the Balti- 
more Papers were not typed until after Hiss had brought his 
libel action against Chambers subsequent to the clash between the 
two in the Congressional Committee investigation, and it was sug- 
gested that ‘the availability to him [Chambers] of the means for 
such self-protection may have been part of a much larger scheme, 
involving other people and far larger objectives than the mere 
framing of Alger Hiss’. 

It is impossible, without the procedure of argument in court, for 
anyone lacking specialized technical knowledge toestimate the validity 
of the various points about typewriters made in the 1952 motion 
for retrial. But a secondary argument advanced in the same motion 
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is certainly quite we-‘hless. The Hiss lawyers claimed to have new 
evidence showing that Chambers’s break with the Communist 
Party occurred earlier than the dates of most of the Baltimore 
Papers; therefore, it was argued, he could not have received them 
from Hiss. But if he had already broken with the Communist Party, 
he could not have received State Department documents at all, for 
he had no possible way of obtaining them except from Communist 
contacts within the Department, and the sources would immediately 
dry up after his defection - even if he had not, as he says he did, 
fled to Florida to escape a possible attempt on his life. Since he 
must have been, as far as his fellow-conspirators were aware, loyal 
to the Party in order to get documents, it is the dating of the docu- 
ments that fixes the time of his open break with the Party, and this 
is confirmed by an affidavit filed by the prosecution showing that 
gas and electric service was furnished to Chambers’s old apartment, 
from which he says he went into hiding, until April gth, 1938, or 
eight days after the last date in the Baltimore Papers. 

Judge Goddard rejected the motion for a new trial on the ground 
that defence counsel had ‘submitted no proof which would support a 
finding by a jury that the typewriter received in evidence at the 
trial was constructed by or for Chambers or that it was not the 
original Hiss machine’. The decision against retrial was upheld by 
the Court of Appeal and the Supreme Court, and that finished the 
Hiss case as far as the law was concerned. There are still, however, 
large numbers of people on both sides of the Atlantic who believe 
that Hiss was innocent, and this is primarily because of the political 
capital which was made out of the case for attacking the Demo- 
cratic Administration and for Anti-Communist ‘witch-hunting’. 
But it has to be remembered that even if Hiss had been acquitted, 
this would not have affected the fact that there had been a large traffic 
in secret documents from the State Department to a Communist 
spy ring; it would merely have shifted the guilt from Hiss to a 
person or persons unknown. Moreover, the Russian cypher clerk, 
Gouzenko, who fled from the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa in 1945 
and exposed the Communist spy ring operating in Canada, told the 
F BI that the Soviet Union had a highly placed agent in Washing- 
ton whose name he did not know, but who was an ‘assistant to 
Stettinius’. As most of the information given by Gouzenko turned 
out to be correct, the F B I could not fail to take this allegation 
seriously, and it narrowed the field for suspicion to a very few 
individuals, among whom Hiss was the only one who had already 
been definitely accused of being a Communist. As is now known 
through the publication of documents following the Brownell- 
Truman controversy over the Dexter White case three years ago, 
the head of the F B I sent Truman a long report on Communist 
penetration of Government services at the end of 1945, and Hiss was 
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included in a list of suspects. There can be no doubt that there had 
been a serious infiltration of Communists into the Federal Admini- 
stration and that some of them were in key positions. More recently 
it has been found that even the British Foreign Office was not 


immune from the virus. 
G. F. H. 


THE TROUBLEMAKERS. By A. J. P. Taylor. (Hamish Hamilton. 
270 pp. 18s.) 

To someone of Mr A. J. P. Taylor’s attainments and temperament, 
the subject of dissent over British foreign policy in the period be- 
tween Charles James Fox’s opposition to the war against revolu- 
tionary France and the muddle and contradictory criticisms 
levelled by the Left against Conservative foreign policy in the 1930s 
must have seemed a uniquely attractive subject, and it is not 
surprising that he should have chosen it when asked to give the 
Ford Lectures — the most distinguished assignment that can fall to 
an English historian. Those of us who had the privilege of hearing 
these lectures when given in Oxford a year ago, will not easily 
forget our admiration at the way in which Mr Taylor, fortified 
only with a few quotations on postcards extracted from his pockets 
with a flourish at appropriate moments, managed to keep up an 
even and exhilarating flow of narrative and comment. It was a 
tour de force possible only to someone completely at home in the intri- 
cacies of his subject. The pleasure of hearing the lectures is matched 
by one’s pleasure in being able to read them, reconstituted from 
memory, and there is the additional advantage of being able to 
examine more closely the central thesis of the work. 

The latter, as might be imagined, proves somewhat elusive. In 
so far as Mr Taylor’s main point is that the idea of tradition and 
continuity as something generally accepted in Britain over the 
whole period is an illusion, it is difficult to disagree with him, and it 
is worth being reminded of the kind of opposition that Palmer- 
ston, Gladstone and Grey in their turn successively encountered 
from the Radical Left. It is more difficult to trace a continuity in the 
attitudes of the dissenters themselves and, indeed, it is not surprising 
that this should be so since the essence of the dissenters’ case often 
rested upon theories of international behaviour which were only 
possible in groups that had no prospect of power. 

The historian’s interest in Mr Taylor’s conclusions on particular 
aspects of his subject will probably centre round two features: his 
harsh treatment of Gladstone and his unorthodox view as to the 
Labour Party’s behaviour in the 1930s. He disagrees here with the 
conventional picture of the Left being brought round by degrees, 
through the successive aggressions of the dictators, to accept finally 
the decision of September 1939. On the contrary, he believes that 
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the whole Left remained anchored to the dual position of disliking 
all dictators, but believing that a capitalist Government could not 
be entrusted with the means to resist them. There was no progres- 
sion, only a final jump. On other points, one could wish that Mr 
Taylor had extended and documented some of his assertions, 
particularly his account of Lloyd George’s effort to stir up criticism 
of his own treaty making. 

Some of the difficulty of coming to clear conclusions about the 
central theme may arise from the uncertainties in Mr Taylor’s 
own mind as to his fundamental position. In commenting on the 
difficulties faced by the Labour Party in formulating its attitude to 
war aims in 1917-18, Mr Taylor writes, ‘If the Labour men were 
full of contradictions, so were their Radical predecessors, and so, 
for that matter, is everyone else’. Certainly Mr Taylor is no exception 
to his rule. A convinced Socialist, whose great hero is Richard 
Cobden; a critic of traditional diplomatic historians, whose view of 
the causes of the First World War is much closer to that of Sir 
Llewellyn Woodward than to that of the revisionists, who domi- 
nated the thinking of the Left in Britain throughout the inter-war 
period; a man of the Left who disbelieves all the charges brought 
by the Left against the Versailles Peace, or nearly all of them; a 
sceptic about collective security who has no patience with the 
apologists for ‘appeasement’; a realist who yet believes, pace Sir 
Lewis Namier, that the history of Parliament is to be found in the 
things Members say and not in their accumulated biographies — 
there is no wonder that Mr Taylor remains, for all the technical 
excellence of his scholarship, wilfully and triumphantly un-incorpo- 
rated into the Establishment and unmuzzled by it. ‘I’, he might say 
in the words of John Bright he quotes with so much relish, ‘have not 
enjoyed for thirty years . . . the honours and emoluments of high 
office. I have not set my sails to every passing breeze’. 

Even to someone like the present reviewer, who in most of these 
matters is very much in the ranks of Tuscany, a cheer is in order. 
Nonconformity is the breath of historical writing, whether or not it 
is of foreign policy; and Mr Taylor has once again performed an 
invaluable service for us all. 

MAX BELOFF. 
THEY HANGED MY SAINTLY BILLY. By Robert Graves. (Cassell. 
215.) 
THE TICHBORNE CLAIMANT. A VICTORIAN MYSTERY. By 
Douglas Woodruff. (Hollis and Carter. 30s.) 
THE CLAIMANT. THE TICHBORNE CASE REVIEWED. By Michael 
Gilbert. (Constable. 18s. 6d.) 
THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. By Gordon B. 
Taplin. (John Murray. 42s.) 
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A SMALL PART OF TIME. ESSAYS ON LITERATURE, ART AND 
TRAVEL. By Michael Swan. (Cape. 21s.) 
Reserved for the Upper Ten of the underworld, the Chamber of 
Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s serves, no less effectively than its 
counterpart off Trafalgar Square, as a National Portrait Gallery. 
And there, stately in wax, stands Dr William Palmer, surgeon, 
racehorse-owner and, it would seem, multiple murderer; now, a 
century after his execution, ably defended by Mr Graves, who 
believes that his saintly Billy ‘never killed nobody’. Mr Graves’s 
method of telling his story is unorthodox but highly effective; 
adopting the stance and tone of a contemporary newspaper reporter, 
he professes to interview a number of people connected with Palmer. 
So far so good. But — ‘I have invented little, and in no case distorted 
hard fact’, writes the author. Mr Graves is naturally at liberty to 
invent wherever he pleases; but not, surely, without drawing 
attention to the point where hard fact ends and fiction begins ? One 
or two lapses of this kind apart, the book is, in its way, an astonishing 
tour-de-force. As an evocation of the Victorian scene, certain of its 
pages can scarcely be excelled. 
So presently we walked down the Strand, where he led me to an 
oyster shop, described as a ‘night house’, where scarlet lobsters and 
crabs like giant tea-roses jostled one another . . . where pickled 
salmon lurked in shady groves of fennel . . . where oyster tubs crowded 
the walls; and where a gilt placard hanging from the flaring gas jet 
invited us to partake of chops, kidneys, or steaks. . . . Through the 
doorway of an inner room I caught sight of many ladies of the Town, 
in silks, satins, feathers, and plenty of ‘slab’, that is to say, red ochre 
and bismuth, staining their cheeks. 


In a second edition, Mr Graves will, no doubt, correct the para- 
graph in which he causes Thackeray, supping with Dickens at 
Evans’s, audibly to sigh over ‘his own childless state’. In the year 
that saintly Billy was hanged, Thackeray’s two charming daughters 
were eighteen and nineteen years old respectively. 

The trial which opened at Westminster Hall on April 23rd, 1873, 
was described by Sir Alexander Cockburn as the most remarkable 
‘that has ever occurred in the annals of England’. By then, the case 
of the Tichborne Claimant had already attained the status of a 
national obsession. It was in order to examine this abnormal state 
of affairs that Mr Woodruff undertook his review of the contempo- 
rary evidence: a long, able and dispassionate survey, supplemented 
with material from sources hitherto unavailable The case turned 
on the question: who was the Claimant — Roger Tichborne, elder 
son of a distinguished family, or Arthur Orton, Wapping-born 
butcher from Wagga-Wagga? In the Claimant, a man ‘unlike 
Roger in almost every respect’, Lady Tichborne recognized without 
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hesitation her long-lost son, Roger. Why did the trial arouse so 
much interest? Because it turned on the theme of human identity. 
As such, it was in every way an unusual one, and included a passage 
in which the prisoner was found to be cross-examining the judge. 
In a no less celebrated court of justice — “You’re nothing but a pack 
of cards’, Alice once exclaimed. Cards of identity, presumably. A 
fact fully appreciated by The Times, when it somewhat obscurely 
wrote: 

The one bird has decked itself out with the plumage of the other, but 

were they the same, unless on a supposition which destroys identity 
altogether and which must have left us all in a horrible uncertainty as 
to what we may turn into. 

At the time of the civil action, the Claimant was over 26 stone in 
weight. Mr Woodruff’s account is embodied, appositely, in a volume 
almost as bulky as the Claimant himself. Stripped for action, Mr 
Gilbert’s, is by contrast, as slim as was the Claimant after a chasten- 
ing term in prison. In a sense, the two books complement each 
other: through the juxtaposition of two different view points, a 
stereoscopic effect is obtained: judge, counsel, witness, all stand out 
in higher relief than could otherwise be obtained. But whereas 
Mr Woodruff has had the privilege of examining the family papers 
at Tichborne, Mr Gilbert, confining himself to the official transcript, 
has given no more than a third of his book to the trial itself. His 
paramount interest throughout has been in the play of personalities 
offered by a large and strongly differentiated cast. Since Mr Gilbert 
is as witty as he is vivid, it is an interest which a large number of 
readers will be delighted to share with him. 

One wintry day in January 1872, after breakfasting with the 
Attorney-General, Robert Browning accompanied him to court, 
where the trial of the Tichborne Claimant was in its early stages. 
In a letter to Coleridge, Ellis ‘Yarnell later commented on the 
striking similarities between this trial and that in The Ring and the 
Book. Elizabeth’s indifference to this projected poem remained a sore 
point with Browning for many years; a fact omitted, by the way, by 
Mr Taplin from his excellent new biography. Soberly and sensibly, 
Mr Taplin has gone about his mammoth task of assembling the 
first comprehensive biography of E.B.B.; wisely, in the process, 
eschewing the roses and raptures of subjective interpretation for the 
more austere lilies of academic virtue. He has carefully examined holo- 
graph letters on both sides of the Atlantic, as well as all the homes 
lived in by Elizabeth before and after her marriage. For the first 
time — no mean feat, by the way — nearly all the relevant facts have 

been collected between the covers of a single volume. The result is 
not only a book which inspires confidence in the integrity of the 
author, but materially enlarges our intimacy with a gifted, unequal, 
but oddly endearing woman. 
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The group of essays and articles, selected by Mr Swan from the 
work of the previous eight years, has been re-modelled under the 
more dispassionate eye of later experience. Since Literature, Art, 
Travel, Architecture and People lie equally within the creative 
range of the author, nearly all tastes are catered for. A tempera- 
mental watershed, nevertheless, divides those who prefer to travel 
backwards in time, rather than forwards through space; to explore, 
with a great novelist, the mysterious contours of a human person- 
ality, rather than to admire, on the spot, the insentient putti and 
Corinthian capitals of Baroque Lecce. To the former and, it must 
be added, to the James-addict in particular, Mr Swan is happily 
most indulgent; notably in that poignant tragi-comedy, Henry 
James and the Heroic Young Master, wherein he has been privileged to 
quote at length from a large cache of letters, hitherto unknown, 
written by James to the sculptor, Hendrik Christian Andersen. In 
these twenty essays, Mr Swan has many riches to offer; not least 
amongst these being the balanced perfection of his own prose style. 

BETTY MILLER. 


CRIME SHEET 


THE CASE OF THE FOUR FRIENDS. By J. C. Masterman. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 

Rather talky but original ‘diversion in predetection’. International 
lawyer-criminologist dines in a senior Common Room at Oxford 
with the classical tutor, the law tutor, and a retired lieutenant- 
general, and — as a bonne-bouche — analyses their characters from the 
way they play bridge. Then recounts the puzzle of four friends and a 
New Year’s Eve party at a smart hotel, to which the other volunteer 
solutions; and proves them all — well, read it. Clever and literate. 


GOWNSMAN’S GALLOws. By Katharine Farrer. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 

Oxford again, but also France: plus a bloodhound. A body is found 
in a quiet road in Oxford and leads, via an undergraduate, his ex- 
Resistance brother, various Oxford types, and an English detective 
(owned by bloodhound) to provincial France, various French types, 
and a French detective. Lots of action, not all plausible. But good 
characterization, excellent French atmosphere, intelligent. 


7 DAYS TO NEVER. By Pat Frank. (Constable. 153.) 

Lively thriller about a nearly-successful Russian attempt to put the 
American Strategic Air Command out of action before launching a 
war. Meanwhile, the ‘Intentions of the Enemy Group’ at the Penta- 
gon in Washington concentrates on guessing what the Russians are 
up to. Attractive love story between a female atomic scientist and a 
one-eyed ex-jet pilot. Tense, highly readable. 
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SAPPHIRES ON WEDNESDAY. By Malcolm Gair. (Collins. 105. 6d.) 


Mark Raeburn, Scots private detective, is hired by a sinister Italian 
woman (who resembles a ‘white toad’) to steal a sapphire collar. He 
does, and becomes involved with her equally sinister brother and 
her attractive American niece-by-marriage. Locale shifts from Lon- 
don to Sunningdale to Long Island to Milan, against a background 
of great luxury. Plot complicated and somewhat improbable, but 
well written, fast-moving, and entertaining. . 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — Just one question of fact concerning your editorial in 
the July 1957 issue. You write: ‘If we could disseminate copies of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY over Eastern Europe or China... . 
But we needn’t explain why we can’t’. 

As regards one Eastern European country — Poland — there seems 
to be no reason why you can’t which does not apply to any country 
anywhere in the world. Ever since June 1955, I have received my 
monthly copy from you under postal subscription. And since 
January 1st this year I have been receiving a Second copy to which I 
subscribe — payment made in Polish currency — through the Polish 
national periodical distribution agency, ‘Ruch’. Others wishing to 
subscribe can do just the same. 

My own high opinion of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY has 
caused me to give my second copy to friends, not because I want to 
prove that ‘the Communists are wrong’ — I believe that like Tories, 
Liberals, Social Democrats, Republicans, Christian Democrats and 
what have you, they are partly right and partly wrong. Which is why 
I think that opening paragraph of your editorial was ill-judged. I 
suggest that ‘if you could disseminate copies of THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY over Western Europe and America, it would also be 
different’, and that to restrict that expression to ‘Eastern Europe and 
China’ gives — unintentionally I am sure — a false impression. The 
language difficulty exists everywhere, but in Eastern Europe there 
is probably as high a proportion of readers of English as elsewhere — 
America and empire countries excluded, of course. There are few 
countries in the world to-day where the press — daily, weekly and 
monthly — uses more quotations from, or more markedly reflects, 
serious Western thought as expressed in English, French and 
American journals of ideas and opinions than does the outspoken 
press of Poland. 

_ Yours truly, 
GEORGE BIDWELL. 


WIAZOWNA K/WARSZAWY, RADIOWEK 24 


JULY 15TH, 1957. 

















No. 28 Crossword 
by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 


4 


Name (Block Letters) 


dress 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 

This puzzle is the second of a new Competition series of six. The sum of ten 






guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money tothe most | 


successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 

The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 
so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, August 26th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 


We have recieved two completely correct solutions to our fourth competition series, andtwo | 


with 58 marks out of 60. A prize of £4 4 each has been allotted to Mr. S. E. Woods, 
95 Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton, Surrey and Mr. D. P. M. Michael, 66 Bishops 


Bangor and Mr. W. Clarke, 48 Doughty Street, W.C.1. 


Road, Whitchurch, Cardiff, and £1 1 each to Mr. E. G. Phillips, 15 Menai View, | 
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August 1957 CROSSWORD IgI 


CLUES AGROSS 
Plasterer in Little 19 down, bereft in shipwreck (8) 
Encouraging looks invited people to help themselves (6) 

Pinero’s Rose had less to her name than this friend of Byron’s (9) 
Father of empiricism, and moralist (with regard to Marcus) (5) 
Dirty Dick looks a bit shifty (9) 

Macbeth’s victim flays in return (5) 

Early love of Louis XIV discredited in a main crime (5, 7) 

Miss Baillie — ‘She’s gane like Alexander’ (6, 6) 

Artist depicts physician on the banks of a river (5) 

‘Such a man, . . . so ——, drew Priam’s curtain’ (9) 

Bella was like Circe: Mirah was called Lapidoth (5) 

The poet to become passionate in Bacon! (9) 

The painter to fling glamour back (6) 


Have-not in sore distress lost his mare’s tail (8) 


CLUES DOWN 
Glass’s humorous product, a valuable fertilizer (6) 
Random’s heart sold Isabella as a slave (6) 
In decline a lexicographer wrote hymns (5) 
Den in crime indication is responsible for Mantrap (8, 5) 
Edna Miles becomes Maurice’s tragic heroine (9) 
Cesare’s sister starts with sordid gain (8) 
Eight-legged horse gets restive in perils (8) 
Might these have included a thriller about Gloucester’s death in 


1397? (4, 9) 
He discovered Rinaldo’s armour, brass melted in the tumult (9) 


Nothing to call before I prepare for the deal, says this fiend (8) 
A roguish America, king of the Dipsodes (8) 


Amy receives a trifle about a bishop’s letters (6) 





‘The glow-worm in the grass, and the on the grave’ (6) 


Ask for a husband? I had no need to ask for that — poor Mabel! (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 27 


NOTES 

ACROSS 
1. See Keats’ poem; A., Forsaken 
Merman, 10. gier-eagle. 11. A. E. W. 
Mason. 12. Twelfth Night, ii, 3. 
16. am-Abel. 19. Faery Queen, I, 8; 
Io, gnar. 20. Stoic; nut, c(h)orus. 
25. Le Sage’s novel. 26. anagram. 
27. Margaret Kennedy; nymph = 
pupa (obs.). 

DOWN 

2. Marius the E. 3. Macbeth, v, 1. 
4. ‘bloody but unbowed’. 6. ‘All (GMmCMEURELHEES HORE UIED 
roads lead to R.’ 7. Meredith. 8,  MLCLOINISITIAINITINIYIMIPIH) 
Vicar of Wakefield. 9. II Henry VI, livre, A Bold Stroke for a Wife. 21. 
iv, 2, “Thy father was a plasterer’. The Antiquary; Tristan da Cunha. © 
13. sum-a-darts-on. 18. Mrs Cent- 23. Jungle Books. 
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